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$2.50 per year. 
Weekly. { Single Bopies. 6 cents 


RINCE’S ARITHMETIC BY GRADES is so unique in its plan and 
so practical and full of common sense, that one does not well a 


P rl n C e’ Ss see why it has not been followed by others before. This attractive 
series, by JOHN T. PRINCE, Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 


cation, consists of eight neat, compact, and inexpensive text-books, for * 
inductive teaching, drilling, and testing, with a “Manual” for the 


e h e teacher. Each book consists of from 86 to I18 pages, and is neatly is i 
Arit metic bound in Cloth. The introduction price is 20 cents each. i | 


The books contain an abundance of mat. ‘ial, properly arranged for 
both oral and written work. The problems are practical, of great va- 
riety, and are properly graded. sn 

by Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, tells the whole story | | 


in a nutshell when he says :—“ They are unique, practical, and full of 
common sense.” 


The best way to test ‘the books in PRINCE’S ARITHMETIC BY 


Grades GRADES is to try them in your schools. Now is a golden opportunity . 
to use for your own good and that of your pupils the most sensible, ‘ 


practical, and labor- saving method of teaching arithmetic ever de- 
vised. Write to us for Circulars. We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, : : : Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


OF THE BOCKS RECOMMENDED 


By the JorInT CONFERENCE on English requirements for admission to College, the following are issued “ey wh R E N # H B K S ste ( 
STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS (oovxs) OO 
The Merchant of r } 
= «© [Maosolay’s Life of Samuel Catalogue free | 
The following Volumes are in Preparation: 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Books and Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. an 
ibe. | Dryden’s Pal d Areite. 
on | Pope's Tad, Booke VE, XXII., and XXIV. WILLIAM R. JENKIN S, | 
(&™ Al are durably and attractively bound in cloth. Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent post | i 
= paid on receipt of price. Usual discount in quantities. . N Yy k 1 | 
— LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. Pha | 
Boston New York Chicago 
° By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S 
— A NE W Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. i \ 
= This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular oY | | 
z L / text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 1 
M E N T A | presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 
inatt Address 
Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. } | 
2: ley BOSTON. 
ARITHMETIC. THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
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y i é sratched 
w, i 5 3 en sat on a bench and scratched, and “ciphered,” and scratched. | 
y n some country towns, the school child: : 
In the days of long ago, and even now, 1 


ealth in citie ogni g i y lurks i 2 use of slates. T ‘event the spread of contagious diseases 
Yow the boards o a in citi gnize the danger that continually lurks in the use of slate 8. To preven 8 di 

; ; bli : ; Seiten the New ¥ ge of health have decided that the use of slate pencils and sponges shall be discontinued in all the 
among public-schoo ; , the é 


i i 3 will ti > place » noisy, dangerous, and unclean slates and 
i "Ss ite’? Pencils and white paper pads will take the place of the noisy, dangerous, an¢ ean 8 | 

| public schools. Pye ich hace tga ng and the teachers will suffer far less with nervous fatigue. 1 eachers who care fur their own health, | 

rege Fate she health of their pupils, should see that their school boards adopt Dixon’s “American Graphite” Pencils. a 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lam 


p. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Pro mp School Property. 


Expert Best 


Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fair 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. 
INVALUABLE 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 
the lead or get out 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, 
$1.25. MONEY 
REFUNDED IF NOT 
BATISFACTOBY. 
“T use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
tions and it now seems indispensable.” 
WM. J. WICKERSHEIM, 
Supt. of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn, 


Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Des tion and prices on application. 


SE Barnes’ Pen. 


Also P. D. & SB. (ENGLISH) PENS 
Cw) (3) 


‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on epg to 
HIR. ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


i} 
NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES @ 
SERIES MAPS $ 
LUNAR TELLURIC $ 
} NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
NEW NATIONAL } 
¢} READING CHARTS } 
¢ CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS 2 
APPLICATION WANTED 
} UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE OO. } 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK 


AND 


scooon MINERALS «xn nome 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. , Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


CLASSIC MATERIAL 
FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


MODERN CLASSICS, 34 volumes, at 40 cents. 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES, fully annotated and illustrated, 9 volumes, at 53 cents. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, 43 volumes in linen, at from 25 cents to 60 cents; and: 


over 60 others in paper, at from 15 cents to 50 cents, 


MOST RECENT ISSUES. 


No. 88, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Stowe. Linen. 50 cents. 

No. 87, ROBINSON CRUSOE, By DrErFor. Linen. 60 cents. 

No. 86, IVANHOE. By Scorr. An unabridged edition. Linen. 60 cents. 

No, 85, TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By HuGites. Linen. 60 cents. 

No. 84, TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By DANA. Linen. 60 cents. 

No. 83, SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELrior. Linen, 40 cents. 

No. 82, ‘TWICE-TOLD TALES. By HAWTHORNE, Linen. 60 cents. 

No. 81, AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By Hotmes. Linen. 50 cents. 


CIRCULARS WITH COMPLETE TABLES OF CONTENTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
4 Park Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 
158 Adams Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
11 E, 17th Street. 


ATLANTA at tHe HOLIDAYS. 


Expense Not to Exceed $57.00. 


Mr. A. E, WinsuiP has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 
of historic and scenic interest. Mr. H. C. PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr 


C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 
thoroughly enjoyable outing. 

ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta and back to Boston, iucluding stop-overs — 
except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 
will be reduced to $55.00 or less. For particulars address 

H. C. PARKER, 
Reading, Mass. 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


OBITUARY. 


Richard Esterbrook, the founder and presi- 
dent of the great Esterbrook Steel Pen Com- 
pany, died at his home, Camden, N. J., October 
11. The American Stationer gives the follow- 
ing biographical data : — 

Richard Esterbrook was born in Liskeard, 
Cornwall, England, on February 21, 1813. He 
came of a Quaker family, and in 1843 was ac- 
knowledged as a minister of the Society of 
Friends. In 1859 he came to the United States 
and in the following year, in connection with 
his son, Richard, began the manufacture of 
steel pens at Camden, N. J. The business 
made steady progress, and has gone along suc- 
cessfully, until now the plant is the largest of 
its kind in this country. The firm style was 
R. Esterbook & Son at first, and so remained 
until 1866, when the business was incorporated 
under the style of the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Company. In 1862 a New York office was 
opened at 75 John street under the management 
of Richard Esterbrook, Jr. Later this office 
was removed to 49 Maiden lane, and yet later 
to 26 John street, where it is at present located. 
Richard Esterbrook, Jr., died on August 6, 
1892, and the management of the New York 
office then passed to Francis Wood, who is now 
in charge. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The announcement in the Journat of No- 
vember 2lst, and in American Tracner for 
December, of Christmas Cards by Mail, by 
H. H. Carter & Co., 5 Somerset street, Boston, 
will furnish to all our readers the welcome in- 
formation in regard to Christmas Cards and 
novelties. Packages numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and the one specially for teachers, of 50 beau- 
tiful cards, are worthy of special attention. In 
addition to the unequaled Christmas cards, these 
packages contain booklets, calendars, novelty 
groups, etc., etc. Mr. Carter has won a well 
deserved reputation of furnishing the choicest 
Christmas cards and booklets for a very low 
price, including birthday and anniversary cards 
of great variety and artistic excellence. On re= 
ceipt of orders with money, Mr. Carter will 
promptly send the packages by mail, as adver- 
tised. He also sells the best quality of paper 
by the pound, and furnishes engraved visiting 
cards of the best styles. All guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. He uses the finest materials, and 
does the work on the premises. Address H. H. 
Carter & Co., 5 Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, Ww D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


4 
£ Grand Union H 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, 

PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 
“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


CRITERION and PARABOLON 
AGIO LANTERNS AND STERKOPTICONS SO Bro 
me may be used with Oil Lime,Gas. Incandescent, 33-39 

or Arce Electric Light. College and School 

Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. SENG FOR CATALOGUE 


AGENCIES: 


SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Hast 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will secure one 


ea When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


rear'e subscription free. 


NEW ENG D PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Weekly. > 62.50 a year, 
GLUB RATES. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4:00 oo 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Uld subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ci 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , 
Roth papers to one address, + « + $3.00 “ 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BY WILLIAM BROWNE. 
When the rose has bloomed and blossomed, 
And the voices of the flowers are dumb, 
One alone is left to cheer us, 
*Tis the gay chrysanthemum. 


Born from out the chills of autumn, 
Wher the frost king grips the air, 

Then we bring a special weleome 
For this queen of flowers fair. 


Fringed with many glowing petals, 
Streaming in the chilly wind, 

Proud because without a fellow, 
All its comrades far behind. 


Must we, too, this joy surrender? 
Must it fade like all the rest? 

It shall sleep ’mid blasts of winter, 
With the snow upon its breast. 


But its rest is not eternal, 
It shall rise and bloom again 

In the sweet glow of the springtime, 
Summer sun and yernal rain. 


Bursting with a glorious freshness, 
Till the sun’s fierce glare is o’er; 
Clad in new and spreading blossom, 
We shall welcome it once more. 


So, around this sweet survivor, 
While the joy flowers go and come, 
Some fond soul shall weave a chaplet, 
Crowning the chrysanthemum. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Falls, N. Y.: I believe in higher education at the 
expense of the state; not merely a high school edu- 
cation, but a full college course. 


Cuarzes E. Cuapsrey, High School, Durango, Col. : 
There are no four years of life, except the first four, 
during which more important results may be expected 
than between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 


Stare SupeRINTENDENT CHARLES R, SKINNER, 
Albany: The true aim of our public school should 
look beyond literature, beyond art, beyond culture, 
into that domain which includes questions of govern- 
ment, 


Rey. Joun F. Muttany, Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Syracuse, N. Y.: Let the teachers in the rural 
(istriets receive better salaries, but let the school 
boards and trustees be more exacting in their de- 
mands. 

Epwin D. Mean, Editor New England Magazine : 
One of the best things that can happen to a young 
inan is to be born on a New England farm, attend the 
New England district school, and be graduated from 
« New England academy. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. F. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: The right of every child to receive that 
training which best befits his temperament and capac- 
ity, and to make such progress as his abilities will 
permit, is as inalienable as his right to any training 
whatever, 

J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass.: 
A course of study is merely a rough pattern to be 
fitted to the individual requirements of the child; it 
is not an inflexible garment to which every child is 


Glens 


expected to adjust himself. Far better to stop the 
machinery of the schools altogether, than to produce 
uniformity at the expense of individuality. 


M. Girrry, Vice-Principal Cook County 
Normal School, Chicago: A teacher, especially a 
country school teacher, should be an encyclopedia of 
games. Every game has its season. There is a top 
time, a ball time, a marble time, ete., and in the aver- 
age school there comes the lull. It is then the boys 
lounge around the schoolyard, and, having nothing 
better to do, they indulge, perhaps, in obscene story- 
telling, or in writing questionable sentiments on the 
school buildings. Here is the opportunity for the 
teacher to step in and introduce a new game that is 
to tide over the lull and make things hum again. 


“EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY.” 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


teaders of Benjamin Kidd’s much talked of book 
on “Social Evolution” must have been often struck 
by the frequent phrase, “equality of opportunity.” 
The same collocation of words has been used by other 
writers, and only the setting of the words is new; 
but be this as it may, there is in them the quintes- 
sence of a high and noble socialism. For at the bot- 
tom of all our social discontent, it is not a quarrel 
with parentage, birth, gifts of nature that disturbs 
us, nor even so much with environments as with that 
mal-adjustment of human meddling with nature, and 
with disregard of God’s place in the world he has 
made. 

And the present social perturbations and scarcely 
suppressed upheavals, what are they but attempts to 
bring about, not equality in wealth, equality in posi- 
tion, but equality in opportunity for every human 
creature? The mode of attempt may not always be 
wise or well adapted to the gain sought, but the end 
and aim are of the wisest. It is this aim to secure 
equality of opportunity that has given such impetus 
to the cause of public education during the last few 
years ; for it recognized in all classes of society that 
no power raises a man so quickly to the level of the 
world’s best accomplishment as the education and 
development of his intellect. Nothing gives him 
such noble companionship and sets him as a peer in 
the society of mind. Nothing has so raised man as 
man, and distributed its gifts so widely, save Chris- 
tianity as taught by Christ himself. 


THE FALLACY OF A FORMULA. * 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of “ Forbes of Harvard,” “‘ No Enemy,” “ Little Journeys,” ete, 


And, moreover, let it be here explained that I ab- 
solve the Editor of the JournAt or Epucation from 
all censure in the matter of the Heresies hereinafter 
set forth: the blame is all on my head. 

Some years ago at College I read, on compulsion, a 
book on Rhetoric. Reasons were tome then as plenty 
as blackberries, and I recollect that on examination 
my answers given to This, That, and the Other were 
so glib and trite, and my thesis so amusing, that I 
carried off a Prize. 

But in the struggle for prizes that have a value as 
collateral, the Prize and the Rhetoric were forgotten, 
until one day last week, when I met a youth whose 
ambition was Literature and he was in the grinding 
turmoil of a Volume. He was studying on compul- 
sion, with intent to work off a Condition, and the book 
he was reading with such violence was the Rhetoric 
of my College days. With a flush of pride, it came to 
me that I was a Prizeman, and I offered, out of the 
goodness of my heart, to tutor the youth, so that after 


“e Copyright, 1895, by the author, 


five lessons, of an hour each, he could grind the Con- 
dition to powder. 

To prove my fitness, the young man put me through 
a slight quiz, and alas! all of the beautiful truths and 
facts of the Rhetoric had slipped me, save this alone: 
“The three requisites in correct writing are (1) 
Clearness, (2) Foree, and (3) Elegance.” 

Every address that the learned Professor who 
wrote the Rhetoric ever gave began with this formula. 
The Heir-Apparent to his ideas and Chair does the 
same, and the Shock-healed Youth, who oceupies the 
same relation to the professorship that the infant 
Duke of York does to the throne of England, always 
settles himself in his seat with his elbows on the 
table, coughs gently, and prefaces his lecture by saying 
to the admiring Freshmen: “Gentlemen, the three 
requisites in correct writing are (1) Clearness, (2) 
Force, and (3) Elegance.” 

This statement I never can forget. | hold it with a 
deathless grasp that defies the seasons and sorrows of 
time; for there are things burned so deep into one’s 
soul that the brand can never be removed; and should 
reason abdicate, I'll gibber through the grates of my 
padded cell at each pitying passer-by : — 

“The three requisites in correct’ writing are (1) 
Clearness, (2) Force, and (3) Elegance.” 

For years | have repeated this fetching formula on 
every possible oceasion; and up to this date I have 
managed to drown the rising voice of conscience by 
the specious plea that a double standard of truth is 
justifiable in the present condition of society: in 
morals I have been a bimetalist. 

But after reading On Compromise, by John Morley, 
Tam convineed that this juggling with the Eternal 
Verities is what has kept the race in darkness these 
many cycles; and I now admit the truth which I 
have long withheld, that the learned Professor’s three 
Requisites are gross humbuggery. I do not pretend 
to know what the Requisites are,— in fact Lam looking 
for them anxiously myself ; and should I ever find 
them, I’ll keep them to myself, as Shakespeare did. 
IT only say that neither the Professor, the Heir-Ap- 
parent, nor the Shock-headed Youth in the rush-line 
for the Chair has them. 

Not only is the Professor’s formula rank error, but 
it is in direct opposition to truth. 

I bundle his crass creed with Dr. Hall’s Universal 
Self-Treatment, Professor Loisette’s Scheme of Mne- 
monies, and Mrs. Eddy’s Recipe for Perpetual Youth, 
all good things up to a certain point, but not the cure- 
alls that their inventors pretend, 

And let me say right here that toward the Profes- 


sor I bear no malice. In showing his books to be 


puerile and profitless, and in depositing the Heir Ap- 
parent in the rag-bag of oblivion, I have no sinister 
motive. And if from this time forward their names 
are a byword and a hissing, it is only because the In- 
stitution with which their names are linked has stood 
in the way of Eternal Truth. These professors of 
rhetoric prospecting on the mountain side, thinking 
they had found the Final Word, builded tabernacles 
and rested — all forgetful of the avalanche. 

“Clearness” is never found in literature of the 
first class. Clearness, according to the Professor, 
means a simplicity that makes the meaning plain to 
others. But this is only pabulum for the sophomore 
intellect ; and outside of “Bryant and Stratton’s ” it 
has no legitimate place. The great writer is only 
clear to himself; and this at the moment of writing. 

“What do you mean by that passage on page 146, 
line 2?” askeda lady of Robert Browning. 

“ Really, | do not remember,” answered the prophet. 
And the world laughed. But Browning was right; 
he knew what he meant at the time, the next day he 
had forgotten. But the line still stands in its rich- 


ness and means many things to many minds. 
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The masterpieces of Art are all cloud-capped. Few 
men indeed ever reach the summit; we watch them 
as they ascend and we lose them in the mists as they 
climb; sometimes they never come back to us, and 
even if they do, having been on the Mount of Trans 
figuration, they are no longer ours. 

In all great literature there is this large, airy, im- 
personable independence. The mountain does not go 
to you; you may famish out there on the arid plain 
and your bones whiten amid the alkali in the glisten- 
ing sun, but the majestic Mountain looks on imperturb- 
able. The valleys are there, with the rich verdure, 
and the running brooks where the trout frolic, and the 
cool springs where wild game gathers, but what cares 
the mountain for you! Ecclesiastes offers no pre- 
miums to readers, Shakespeare makes no appeal to 
club-raisers, Emerson puts forth no hot endeavor for a 
million subscribers: all these can do without you. 

Rich lodes run through this Mountain, and we con- 
tinually delve and toil for treasure. And in spite of 
the pain and isolation and the privation that is inci- 
dent, and the dangerous crevasses that lie in wait, we 
secure a reward for our labor. Still we do not find 
the fabled “pockets” that we seek—it is always 
something else. From Columbus searching for a 
Northwest Passage to the rustic swain who follows 
with such fidelity the wake of a petticoat, all are the 
sport of Fate. We achieve, but die in ignorance of the 
. extent to which we have benefited the Race. And 
like the man who rode the hobby all his life, and 
whose friends discovered after he was dead that it 
was a real horse and had carried the man many long 
miles, so are we carried on steeds lashed forward by 
the kindly Fates. 

All sublime Art is symbolistic. What is the mes- 
sage the great violinist brings you? Ah, you cannot 
impart it! Each must hear it for himself. The note 
that is “clear” to all is not Art. When Charles 
Lamb pointed to the row of ledgers in the office of 
the East India Company and said, These are my works, 
he was only joking; for he afterward explained that 
ledgers, indices, catalogues, directories, almanacs, re- 
ports, and briefs are not literature atall. These things 
inspire no poems; they give no glow. 

The province of Art is not to present a specific 
message, but toimpart a feeling. If we go home from 
the Lyceum hushed, treading on air, we have heard 
Oratory, even though we cannot recall a single sen- 
tence ; and if we read a poem that brings the unbidden 
tears and makes the room seem a sacred chancel, we 
have read Literature. Tae Master has imparted to 
our spirits a tithe of his own sublimity of soul. 

For the good old ladies who prick the Bible fora 
message I have a profound sympathy; the sacred 
page fits man’s every mood, and this is why it is im- 
mortal ; that which is clear is ephemeral. Symbolism 
requires interpreters, and lo! colleges spring up with 
no other intent than to train men to explain a Book ; 
for the Saviors of the world all speak in parables. 
They see the significance of Things and voice a vari- 
ous language. 

The interpreter makes the symbolist immortal, and 
the symbolist makes the fame of the interpreter ; if 
Turner had been “ clear,” Ruskin might still be Assist- 
ant-Professor. 

All Holy Writ from Moses to Whitman is mystical. 
The writer has breathed into its nostrils the breath of 
life, that impalpable, elusive Something which we for- 
ever seek and which forever escapes us. 

Of course, I would not have a writer endeavor to be 
mystical —this would be positively base; but I 
would have each man who feels that he has something 
to say express himself in his own way, without let, 
hindrance, or injunction from writers on rhetoric. 

“What do you do when you are preaching and can’t 
think of anything to say ?” asked a Fledgeling of his 
Pastor. 

“T just holler,” was the answer of the experienced 
Exhorter. 

With half a million preachers in the United States, 
with families to keep on an average salary of five 
hundred dollars, I do not blame them for “ hollerin’ 7s 
neither do I censure editors who have to fill three 
columns each day if they often “holler”; as an 


Economist I might advise a man to “ holler,” but as a 
lover of literature I cannot conscientiously do so. 

I have a clerical friend who, being much before the 
public, is often called upon unexpectedly to reduce 
moral ealeuli. Being a man of force, and not a man 
of power, he never says, “I do not know,” but always 
boldly faces the problem after this manner: “My 
Friends, This subject naturally divides itself under 
three heads ; firstly . .” Here he states some 
general commonplace for the first head, and casts 
about in his mind for the other two; having secured 
them, he launches forth with much emphasis on some 
other theme and carries all before him. His smash- 
ing and martial manner makes him everywhere a 
great success; he is considered one of the most power- 
ful men in his denomination. 

And I am fully convinced that a painstaking show 
of system is one of the firstessentials in making a favor- 
able impression. We are like the Hebrew salesman 
who called on a firm who occupied a sixth floor and 
who, on starting to show his samples, was promptly 
kicked down stairs; having arrived at the first landing 
a second man at once took him in hand and kicked 
him one flight further; this was continued until his 
battered form reached the sidewalk, when he picked 
himself up and admiringly exclaimed, “ Mein Gott! 
vot a zystem!” So when a rhetorician marches his 
“heads” and “divisions ” and syllogisms and analyses 
and figures (that do not lie ) upon us, we are so lost in 
bedazzled admiration that we can only lift up our 
hands and say, ‘“ My God! what a system !” 

Good work never comes from the effort to be 
“clear” or “forceful” or “elegant.” Clearto whom, 
forsooth ? and as for force, it has no more place in 
letters than has speed. 

Power in Art there surely is, but power is quite a 
different thing from force. Power is that quality 
by which change is wrought; it means potentiality, 
potency. The artist uses only a fraction of his power, 
and works his changes by the powder that he never 
explodes; while force means movement, action, exer- 
tion, violence, compulsion. 

Literature is largely the result of feeling. The 
“hustler” is aman of force; very, very seldom is he 
a man of power; still rarer is it that he is a man of 
feeling. The very idea of force precludes tender sen- 
sibility and delicate emotion. 

If I should write ona scrap of paper, “ Hate is death, 
but love is life,” and drop the slip into the street, 
there might be power in the words, but surely there 
is no force. 

And as for elegance, let him who attempts it leave 
all hope behind ; he is already damned. The elegance 
of an act must spring unconsciously from the gracious 
soul within. There is no formula. 

In writing, “ clearness ” should be left to the maker 
of directories, “force” to the auctioneer, and “ele- 
gance ” to the young man who presides at the button 
counter. 

Were [ an instructor in a Commercial College, I 
might advise that in business correspondence there 
should be clearness and force and elegance; but if I 
were a Professor of Literature and Oratory, I would 
not smother inspiration ina formula. I would say, 
Cultivate the heart and intellect, and allow nature to 
do the rest. For while it is still a mooted question 
whether a man’s offspring after the flesh are heirs to 
his mental and spiritual qualities, it is very sure that 
the children of his brain are partakers in whatsoever 


virtue that his soul possesses. 

The teacher who teaches best is not he who insists 
on our memorizing rules, but he who produces in the 
pupil a pleasurable animation. We learn only in 
times of joy and in the times of grief. The teacher 
who can give his pupils pleasure in their work shall 
be crowned with laurel; grief is the unwelcome gift 
of the gods alone. 

Let the writer have a clear conception and then ex- 
press it so it is at the moment clear to his Other Self 
— that Self that looks on over the shoulder of every 
man, endorsing or censuring his every act and thought 
and deed. 

The highest reward of good work consists in the 
approbation of this Other Self, and in that alone ; 
even though the world flouts it all, you have not 
failed. “I know what pleasure is,” said Stevenson 
“ for I know what it is to do good work.” ’ 


AFTERMATH. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


In leaf-strewn ways, her footstep stays, 
And loiters Time beside her ; 

In veil of mist and amethyst 
November seeks to hide her. 


His kindling glance doth pierce her trance 
And quicken all her blushes ; 

She feigns a sleep, but rapture deep 
Her lovely pallor flushes. 

The grumbler is abroad. He is as widely distributed 
as the weather. If he had made the seasons, they 
would have been a perpetual merry-go-round, instead 
of this suecession of pitfalls of sudden heat or cold, 
to entrap the unwary and render him a millionaire in 
those ills that “flesh is heir to.” Here at least is 
“equality of opportunity ”; but the leveling process 
stops short of the socialistic ideal. In the good time 
comiug, when all extremes shall have been banished 
from the world, doubtless this scraggy old earth will 
partake of the general uniformity; and the weather, 
no longer having any mountains to climb, will flow in 
an equable current from pole to pole. At present, 
however, there are irregularities in the cosmic sys- 
tem; and “ freaks of nature ” are not to be eliminated 
by grumbling. Adventurous spirits are caught ina 
snow-storm on Mt. Washington in August, and nar- 
rowly escape with their lives. A midsummer day 
drops into the lap of March, and with fondling, in- 
fantile touch, melts the heart of that vixen and 
awakens the maternal throb in her bosom. December 
stands in the icy portal of winter, and slips a week of 
pearls from her jeweled zone. November borrows 
the caprice of April and disports herself like a fair 
young girl. She is supposed to be occupied in put- 
ting to bed all the little babes of wood and field; 
tucking them in with a crazy quilt of forest leaves, 
or spreading thin blankets of snow over the meadow- 
beds. But she is quite likely to keep the darlings up 
too late with stories of the ghostly winter or garrulous 
tales of spring. Many a golden head that ought to 
have said its “ Now I lay me” at October’s knee lis- 
tens to the bewitching softness of November’s falsetto 
voice. Even changeling children have crept into her 
bosom only to find the fountain dry. She croons a 
song in the ear of the sleeping violet, and the blue eye 
opens expecting to look into April’s smiling face; 
but finds an icy shroud and a cradle of oblivion. 

Clinging to November’s faded skirts are hardy lit- 
tle roadside beggars: mock dandelions offering their 
bogus gold for a week of time; the little pimpernel, 
or poor-man’s weather-glass, ready to serve a cheap 
and honest turn to any inquiring mind; the brave 
little chickweed greening the earth with its creeping 
fingers; and that modest vagrant, the shepherd’s 
purse. In sheltered garden plots the pansy draws 
closer her velvet hood, and sighs for a tent of fir 
boughs ’neath which to brave the winter. The witch- 
hazel offers its golden honey pot to the belated but- 
terflies; and November, overjoyed by the wealth of 
her poverty, falls into a delicious reverie of affluence. 


‘* The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment.” 


The Indian summer is November’s one expression of 
her highest ideal. No after rage or previous sulks 
can more than parenthesize that sentence of perfect 
beauty. 

Then the ethereal woods shake off their body of 
leaves and become spiritualized.* Then the hills yearn 
passionately for heaven, and the sky stoops tenderly 
and whispers to them of summits that theyhave attained. 
And they glow and tremble ina silver mist, now pink, 
now violet, now purple, as the shafts of sunlight toy 
with it at dawn or forsake it at the gloaming. Then 
the very dust of the atmosphere quivers with the joy 
of its high destiny as the environment of the immortal 
spirit. The earth is wrapped in beauty. We call it 
haze; but it is the trailing garment of poesy. 

Ah! if the birds had known of November’s after- 
math, would they not have lingered ? The great mi- 
grant host has passed swiftly, silently on; but the 
faithful, long-enduring winter birds remain; and one 
need not despair of seeing an occasional finch, purple 
or gold, a belated fox sparrow, or an over eager snow- 
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pird. An alert human creditor may even extract a 
promissory note from a tuneful voyager. Robin gives 
more; he makes a cash payment and laughs at the 
ease with which he discounts the future for a large 
balance. The catbird rings down a copper or two as 
airily as if they were coin of the realm. 

But the song-sparrow, most prodigal of our singing 
birds, if we except ZTurdus migratorius, has his little 
wallet full of silver notes. The Indian summer holds 
no song in its keeping sweeter than the one that 
charmed my ear on a late autumn day. It was 
slightly abbreviated in the closing trill ; a diminuendo 
of gladness; but otherwise the same faultless song 
that tempered the winds of March with beauty. 


Dear little minstrel of the waning year, 
Sweet harbinger of spring’s tumultuous strain, 
And earnest of the summer’s deeper rapture, 
Than both more dear, 
Thy solitary capture 
Of song’s autumnal void. , not in vain, 
This summons to my spirit to aspire 
After belated joys and precious gleanings 
In garnered fields; a single red rose leaning 
Upon its stalk can set the bush on fire. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Froude left the Church of England because of the 

influence of Emerson’s writings. 
* * * 

Mrs. Humphry Ward was born in Australia. She 
is the daughter of Thomas Arnold, and granddaughter 
of the famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

* * * 

Robert Ingersoll’s infidel utterances prevent his 
having a place in any regular lecture course, but he 
draws large houses in large cities occasionally, as an 
independent lecturer. 

* * * 

Carl Schurz always charges two hundred dollars for 
any public address, preferring to remain quietly at 
home unless it is worth that to some one if he leaves 
home comforts for public effort. 

* * * 

George Macdonald’s lectures in America were not a 
success. He never prepared a lecture, but talked 
gracefully and easily. This was not appreciated in 
his day. The evening that he was to lecture in 
Music Hall, Boston, he dined with James T. Fields, 
who asked him what he was to lecture about. His 
reply was, “I don’t know, I shall decide what to say 
after I get upon the platform. I have made no prepa- 
ration.” 

* * * 

Wilkie Collins was frequently at the home of 
Dickens. The two men were great friends. After 
Dickens’ success with his readings in America, Collins 
came over. He was never a success upon the plat- 
form, though his first evening in any city was sure to 
call forth a large audience. His invariable practice 
was to take a recess in the midst of an evening's 
reading, retire to the ante-room and take a generous 
draught of English ale. 

* * 

John B. Gough’s first platform lecture was in 
Taunton, Mass., where he was engaged at $8, he to 
pay his own expenses from Worcester to Taunton. 
There were few to hear him, but these were so 
delighted that he was engaged to come again at $20 
and expenses. After his fall in New York he refused 
to appear again upon the platform; but ultimately 
yielded, and began a second time in Taunton. For 


many years he had all he could do at $200 a lecture. 
* * + 


Mr. Whittier never traveled beyond the limits of 
New England but once in his life, and then he went 
only to Philadelphia. He was, however, a charming 
listener to accounts of travel. In no way could his 
friends entertain him better than by describing what 
they had seen in their travels. Edna Dean Proctor 
was especially happy in her recital of experiences. 
To her he once remarked: “I do not need to undergo 
the fatigue of travel, for I can see everything when 
thee tells me about the countries thee has visited. I 


* Copyrighted, 1895. 


can see the rivers of Russia and the waters of Pales- 
tine all before me, and it is far more pleasant to see 
them through thine eyes.” 


THE DREAMER AT SCHOOL. © 


BY C. H. HAMLIN. 


Our story is about a boy who was so much a 
dreamer that he was the peculiar child in a large fam- 
ily of every-day boys and girls. While the rest were 
romping, he was mooning over flowers and birds, 
clouds and stars. He was so odd that they did not 
understand him and thought him dull. His mother 
loved him all the more. Whenever he did something 
more than usually trying to his brothers and sisters, 
she used to say, “He is not blind, because he sees 
what you do not see; he has visions, and if the vision 
tarry, wait for it.” 

There came atime, however, when even his mother 
saw that if he were to live ina world where dreams 
are facts he must wake up, and as the quickest, surest 
way to do it, he was sent to a boys’ school, which 
did not aim to fit for a scientific or classical course, 
or any particular college, so much as_ to find out 
the good stuff in each boy, and help every honest 
lad to do well what he was most fit for. This school 
was located in the town of Nirgends. 

As soon as the dreamy boy came the other boys 
found him out. He was sent into the outfield to play 
ball, and because he was thinking of birds or flowers 
when he should have been minding the game and had 
to be roused by the coach every time a fly came his 
way, they thought him slow, sleepy, and a muff, and 
called him Joseph, as their quickest way to say, “ Be- 
hold this dreamer cometh.” 

Nothing occurred to test their young omniscience 
for as much as three weeks, when the headmaster read 
at morning prayers the weird passage, “For the 
vision is yet for an appointed time; though it tarry, 
wait for it.” Then in the course of the day one of 
the boys raised the question, what sense there was in 
prayers, anyway, and particularly in any such idea as 
waiting for a vision, when every one knew that the 
only way to get on in this world was, when anything 
was to be done, not to go to sleep and dream over it, 
but to getup and do it. The rest agreed, except one, 
who said, “ Here comes Joseph; if there is anything 
in waiting for dreams, Joseph will know”; so they 
asked him, and he said that he thought it was the 
time one had to spend in learning and correcting 
blunders before one could do anything worth doing. 
The teacher had told them just before how many long 
years of study it took Galileo to turn the swinging 
lamp of the cathedral into an actual pendulum that 
ticked seconds, and Joseph thought that this delay 
was Galileo’s waiting for his vision. 

The teachers also found that Joseph was dreamy 
This came first to their notice in his work in botany. 
The teacher of this class was very systematic and pre- 
cise, and required the scholars to do a great deal of 
pulling flowers to pieces, and counting sepals and 
petals, stamens and pistils; he said that this was the 
only way to be scientific, for science was exact knowl- 
edge and no knowledge was so exact as what was 
mathematical ; accordingly, the chief end of allscience 
was mathematics, and the particular use of botany 
was as a mental discipline to teach happy-go lucky 
youngsters the habit of precise observation. Joseph’s 
results were so astray in this that the teacher of bot- 
any reported that he did not believe that Joseph 
could count; if he had said, “would not count,” it 
had been near enough to the truth ; for among the boys 
Joseph had been ranting fearfully at what he called 
“ nonsensical botany,” flouting the pulling to pieces 
of flowers which were so much more beautiful as they 
grew, saying that after they were picked their fra- 
grance turned to the odor of a stagnant swale; but 
his hottest scorn, his scorn of scorns, was poured out 
upon the pressed and mounted specimens, which 
every scholar was taught it was a chief end of his 
study to gather and describe,— these accumulations 
of dried flowers he disrespectfully called “ haymows.” 
The trouble was that Joseph was a dreamer, and to 


his visionary mind flowers had life, and pulling them 
to pieces was too like abusing or mutilating bird or 
beast or man. To the absurd dreamer such dissection 
seemed like desecration. It would have fared hard 
with our dreamy boy but for a happy accident. His 
teacher, wnen he was marking down one of Joseph’s 
test-papers severely because it stated that a lily had 
one-two-three-four petals, noticed on the margin of 
the sheet a lily drawn, and drawn with the right num- 
ber of petals, besides being formed rather more grace- 
fully than one might have expected from the fingers of 
a boy who couldn’t count. He remembered that a 
great microscopist had required his pupils to draw 
what they saw through the lens, with the idea that 
when an object was unfortunately too small to be con- 
veniently pulled to pieces, the next best course to fix 
its shape in the mind of the student was to require 
him to draw it with the pencil. So the teacher told 
Joseph, “since you seem to draw the petals better 
than you count them, instead of drying your flowers, 
you may sketch them. Accordingly, at the close of the 
term, instead of what he called a haymow, Joseph 
handed in a sketch-book, which was almost the sum 
total of his work in botany. His teacher said that it 
would spoil all discipline to allow a boy to remain in 
the class who had made no collection of dried speci- 
mens, even though he could sketch the same flowers 
rather well. But when he passed the sketch-book 
around among the teachers, the teacher in drawing 
remarked, “ But these flowers have artistic feeling ; 
we cannot afford to drop from the school such a posi- 
tive talent.” The teacher in botany replied, a little 
tartly, that artistic feeling was all very well in art, 
but it could never be allowed to offset the want of pre- 
cision in science. The headmaster sided with the 
teacher in drawing, and Joseph was spared for another 
year of misery. 

Joseph was not allowed to settle down in any in- 
glorious ease, for he was called up, and told that he 
was only just in the edge of his class and sure to be 
dropped unless he did better. He went to his vaca- 
tion with a heavy heart, because the teachers thought 
him a dunce and the boys thought him a dreamer. 
When his mother asked him how matters stood, he 
had to tell her, but even she had no fresh help beyond 
the old answer, “If the vision tarry, wait for it.” 

The feature of the next year for Joseph was the 
study of English, which was quite a fad at this time. 
Business men had complained that even graduates wrote 
clumsy letters, and clamored that the schools should 
turn out boys ready for all the occasions of the count- 
ing-room. One of the brighter of them said what they 
all meant, when he remarked, “ When I take a boy 
into my oftice, I don’t want a ‘to be,’ I want an ‘ is.’” 
It would certainly have been an important saving to 
overburdened men of affairs if they could have had 
the schools develop that fibre which nothing does de- 
velop but experience. The schools could not do what 
was asked, but the demand was so strong, that they 
generally made a show of attempting to comply with 
it. The result was that, since everything is learned 
only from practice, the schools adopted a system of 
continuous written exercises, and as the pupils were 
rarely mature enough to think, nothing beyond quota- 
tion and compilation was expected or desired. This 
situation was acceptable to teachers generally ; it was 
so much easier to seek for rulable sentences, which 
could be secured always, than to seek to inspire 
thought, which could be done sometimes. The boys 
liked it, for the less their attention was diverted to 
thought, the more they could give their whole mind to 
words, and the higher marks they could get for saying 
their nothings in good English. The monied Fathers 
who originated the demand were prompt to cash 
term-bills so long as they noted smoother sentences 
and better spelling (especially spelling) in the letters 
of their hopeful sons and heirs. They knew how to 
prize such improvements. The usual effect, however, 
upon teachers was that they so seldom had any 
thoughts to take account of that they ceased to seek 
for them. They were apt to overvalue style, and un- 
dervalue matter, so that, when unexpectedly they 
found a boy thinking, they were rather pained than 
pleased, because his first thinking was necessarily as 
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clumsy as his first skating, and long habit had made 
correct sentences so important to them that they 
shrank from the absurdity of pardoning clumsy 
. writing in favor of clumsy thinking — the first steps, 
beginner’s thinking, to be sure — but still thinking, 
and the entrance into life of a new soul. Joseph’s 
headmaster had looked far to find a teacher who had 
not bowed the knee to this idol of the market, who 
could therefore welcome the first halting steps of a 
thinker; and had only found a teacher who was 
more slow than others to frown upon his arrival. 
The system had not crushed Joseph, only stung him. 
When his first exercise was returned to him, with a 
perfect mark, he sat down in the glow of so unusual 
a satisfaction, and reread it and knew it fluent, fault- 
less, vacant, and beneath contempt; and from that 
hour began to jumble erude, amorphous thoughts into 
rugged sentences, for which there could be no forgive- 
ness under any of the canons of good English. Day 
by day Joseph, perforce, listened in his class to pages 
of correct syntax unrufHed by a single thought, until, 
if he had ranted over “ nonsensical botany,” he fairly 
raved over “nonsensical English.” 

His affairs came to a crisis when a topic was given 
out for composition which the learned seniors bur- 
lesqued in the school paper as, “ The Infinite and the In- 
comprehensible, Distinguished and Compared.” Upon 
this theme every other pupil handed in the prescribed 
pages of good English, but Joseph simply signed his 
name tothe proper number of sheets of blank paper, 
and when he was called up for explanations replied, 
‘“‘T am very sorry, sir, but I couldn’t write anything 
where I hadn’t one thought.” The instructor in lit- 
erature for this accused Joseph of impudence, to the 
headmaster, and asked that the boy be sent home, 
The headmaster answered that he was not sure that 
the boy meant to be impudent, or that he ought to 
dismiss a boy for keeping still because he had nothing 
to say. As a personal favor, he asked the assistant to 
allow the lad to continue to attend recitations and see 
if anything came of it. The assistant was no sooner 
by himself than he muttered something about a head- 
master who could find literary merit in blank paper, 
but he choked down his vexation and waited. <A 
peculiarity of this school was that, while neither head- 
master nor assistants nor pupils always did the right 
thing, they were always patient with each other, and 
always on the watch to find and correct the error as 
yet uncorrected. The headmaster and the assistant 
presently had their reward with Joseph. 

A wholly good feature of the new zeal for good 
English was a rule that nothing which was not good 
English should be declaimed. The memorizing of 
good literature, while it did not turn raw boys into 
thinkers, certainly lodged in their minds germs which 
were sure to ferment in the future, but at the start 
the fiat against all that was not good English effected 
so complete a banishment of certain favorite and tra- 
ditional selections, — sensational and hysterical tales 
of woe, —that for a time it was said in the school 
that there was nothing left in the language which 
would be accepted for declamation. In these straits 
one of the boys asked his teacher if Coleridge wrote 
classic English, and was told, “Of course; Coleridge 
was always classic; everything Coleridge wrote was 
classic.” Accordingly he prepared for his next decla- 
mation a passage from the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” which had been well enough had he only 
been adapted to it, which he was not. He was -as 
one-sided a boy as Joseph, only he was other sided. 
Joseph had imagination, artistic feeling; but this boy 
had clear ideas, was strong in arithmetic, and of an 
almost uncanny ability in algebra and geometry. All 
that could be made mathematically clear he saw, but 
nothing else. Joseph gave him the nickname of 
Thomas. When such a sursolid genius undertook to 
render the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner” he made 
an event of it, as he intoned with a drawl the words, 
“T bit my arm, I sucked the blood, and cried a sail, a 
sail!” The outburst threatened not only to spoil a 
choice morsel of English, but to render all declama- 
tion whatever ridiculous. 

Thomas, however, was a manly fellow and set things 

right at once, by saying as soon as order could be re- 


stored, “The trouble is, sir, that if there is anything 
in it, I can’t find it, and I can’t do anything till I 
understand it,” which was as true for mathematical 
Thomas when he tried to grasp a work of the imagi- 
nation as for dreamy Joseph when he struggled for 
correct sentences or became hopelessly involved in 
Thomas’ specialty of mathematics. “ Well,” said the 
teacher, “then the thing to be done is to find some one 
who understands the ‘AncientMariner.’ By the sparkle 
of Joseph’s eye, perhaps he has a guess of it,” and 
handing the book to Joseph, he asked him to read the 
weird, mysterious tale. To Joseph it was no mystery ; 
the cruelty of the heart that shot the trustful alba- 
tross, the supreme curse of inaction, of inability to 
do anything at all, which settled down upon those who 
had done badly, the first alleviation of the curse, when 
the Mariner’s hard heart warms, not to anything so 
beautiful as the albatross, but even to the life creeping 
and writhing within the slimy waters, —all this the 
dreamer saw and felt and read, till the whole pathos 
of the mighty anthem came before them, and won 
respite from his teachers fora boy who, if he could not 
understand grammar, could rehearse the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and from the school the opinion that if 
Thomas with his mathematics and Joseph with his 
dreams could be shaken in a blanket until they be- 
came one boy, the result would be quite a boy. 

The next year repeated the same tiresome experi- 
ences, only in otherstudies. This was the time when 
Joseph, who had always been lame in numbers, was 
overcome as never before by the intricacies of higher 
mathematies. They were the chief study of the year, 
and Joseph was again saved only by his proficiency 
in a very humble portion of the year’s studies, a short 
course in classic mythology, where, however, he shone 
as the bright particular star. These old myths and 
fables were a tissue of dreams, and Joseph, the 
dreamer, grasped them as by instinct, and when he 
was required to write upon them, in characteristically 
clumsy English, pointed out that the ideas of these 
legends underlie the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. His essay 
was shown to the headmaster, who asserted that a boy 
who could see that should not be dismissed from the 
school for failure to comprehend such trifles as geome- 
try and analytics. Still the blackness of failure every- 
where else, lit only by a flash of insight in one short 
essay of awkward English, was not much to set off 
against failure in all the rest of a year’s work. 

What can I do more than I have done? If I can 
understand mythology, why not mathematics ? and as 
he raised the question there occurred to him the one 
point of mythology which he had never understood. 
Among the classic gods was one whom the Greeks 
called Phoebus,—the dazzlingly bright or dreadful 
god, — but the Roman’s Apollo. Now the old mythol- 
ogy said that this bright and splendid being was the 
god of poetry. Joseph had understood that at a flash ; 
if he were bright, of course he must be poetical. He 
was also the god of music, and again if he were bright, 
of course he must be musical; but when it went on 
to say that he was also the god of mathematics, 
Joseph could only say, ‘ God of poetry, music, and 
mathematies,— whata combination ! Mythology must 
be true, for the men were no fools who could write 
anything so sensible as mythology ; and since they 
said that he who was the god in poetry and music was 
also god in mathematics, mathematics must be every 
bit as divine as poetry andmusic. Now, why is it that 
when I can grasp poetry and music my vision so fails 
in mathematics?” Days he pondered the question, 
perplexed and sad. He tried to dismiss it, saying to 
himself, “If I can understand the ‘ Ancient Mariner» 
and love poetry, but detest algebra, why can’t I leave 
the stupidity of equations to Thomas, who enjoys it ? ” 
But he could not drop the matter, mathematics were 
as divine as music and poetry, and he must not turn 
away from anything that was true and god-like. 
Finally, he remembered that he had seen a plate of glass 
set by a violin bow to vibrate a note of music, and 
that the vibration gathered the dust of Lycopodium 
strewn upon the plate into lines which showed the 
nodes of least vibration. These lines were chiefly 
curves, and as there was no curve norline even which 


could not be expressed in an algebraical equation, 
therefore there was no note of music which could not 
be expressed in an equation, and such equations woul 
have the advantage over the present musical notation 
of being graphic, and representing a fact of nature, 
when quavers and demisemiquavers were only con- 
ventional signs. Instantly he was on fire. He ar- 
ranged, first, the familiar Chladni’s plates and then a 
membrane over a glass tube, scattered the dust upon 
them, vibrated them and measured the curves as they 
were formed by each note, and then translated t)ie 
curves into equations, Thousands had seen apples 
fall before gravitation occurred to Newton. 
student of acoustics had seen the curves upon 
Chladni’s plates, but it was Joseph who turned them 
into algebra, thus, 


Every 


First, he wrote down the equation of a note; then 
of a chord; then he proceeded to a phrase of a popu- 
lar air, and, finally, to passages from Beethoven's 
symphony &nd the Passion Chorale of Bach. Day 
and night together were too short. His mother 
feared for his health, but he tenderly put her aside 
with the reply: “Twenty hours of winning work 
don’t wear like one hour of the monotonous defeat. 
I have found out that music is mathematies, and that 
mathematics are music. Where the trouble was to 
bring them together, the trouble now is to keep them 
apart; for, when I study the curve of the arch of a 
bridge, or the orbits of comets and planets, I no 
sooner see them as equations than I seem to hear 
them sound as notes and chords, until I hardly know 
whether it is architecture and astronomy, or antheis 
and symphonies. Mathematics and music, drudgery 
and poetry have become all divine ; for without matlie- 
matics, there is no music, and without drudgery, no 
music. The drudgery, the mathematics, the gram- 
mar,—these are the letter for which poetry and 
music are soul and spirit. Don’t say rest to me now, 
after so long waiting, when I can at last see that it is 
rest that is hard and work that has become easy. Let 
me work!” 

He had had several conditions in mathematics; but 
these he now took for recreation, and, when he came 
back to school, disposed of them so brilliantly that 
his teacher thought him cribbing, until Joseph said: 
“Try me with an original proposition,” and when 
this had been done successfully again and again, thie 
teacher arose and went out of that examination in 
the mood of that Pharoah who knew not Joseph. 
His conditions disposed of, he sought out Thomas, 
and flung down before him page upon page of equa- 
tions, from which he that read might run; that is, if 
he had been an ordinary man. Thomas was delighted 
with the equations. Had they been sheets of music, 
he would have snarled: “See here, Joseph, none of 
your nonsense; leave me in peace”; but, after he hat 
been through with page upon page of unspeakable 
equations, then, when Joseph told him that thiese 
equations represented the music of Beethoven and 
Bach, he exclaimed: “ Never can I sufficiently admire 
the genius which could vibrate the air to such mag 
nificent mathematics.” So the day which brought 
Joseph the vision of mathematics led to the day 
which brought to Thomas the vision of music; {0 
one is genius, whether it evoke the silent air to sy!” 
phonies and anthems, or trace the arches of cathedrals 
on earth or the orbits of planets in heaven. 

And the vision once come, marvelously does it ke¢ 
on coming. Joseph, with the vision of mathemati’ 
did not have long to wait for a new vision of system" 
botany, and of all which he had previously flouted as 
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the pedantry of counted leaves and “of {dissected 
desiccated plants and flowers. His soul had abhorred 
this desire to kill, this satisfaction in death, and he 
had seen little else in nature. When the poet had 
sung that every tooth and claw were red with ravin, 
he had said, true as science, but horrible as fact. But 
now he came to understand one who had studied 
nature, not so much to dissect death as to observe life 
—those to whom, if death had much to say, life was 
still more instructive; who had discovered a new 
point of view from which the struggle for life, which 
the poet had seen as every tooth and claw red with 
ravin, took on a new aspect, and appeared less and 
less a struggle to take life, and more and more a 
struggle to increase life and enlarge it,—a struggle 
wherein brute force yields to human gentleness; a 
world where the wolves have not eaten all the lambs, 
but from which all the wolves are in process of ex- 
tinction for the sake of the lambs; a world whose dis- 
cords are being surely, if slowly, tuned into anthems 
and symphonies. 

There came a time when the differences between 
dreamy Joseph and practical Thomas reached their 
logical conclusion in discussions upon the compara- 
tive worth of science on the one hand, and poetry and 
philosophy on the other. Thomas objected that poetry 
and philosophy were not exact science; Joseph re- 
plied that what was called exact science was often 
only a science of the inexact; e. 4., straight lines, 
squares, and cubes are, theoretically, capable of exact 
measurement; but the circumference of a circle, 
which is the product of its diameter by three and an 
unending decimal, is, and must always be, inexact; 
that the exact measurements of the line, square, and 
cube, which are enough to plot farms and build houses, 
are far less important than the approximate measure- 
ments of the circle, by which pipes convey fluids, 
pistons work, wheels turn, and all the complicated 
As between science 
exact and inexact, the latter is the more useful, and 
wisdom is the knowledge that unavoidable inaccuracies 
are not large enough to hinder actual progress. 
Because the squaring of the circle is insoluble, we do 
not disuse wheels; nor because the dynamo cannot be 
quite explained, do we avoid electric cars. So, with 
philosophy, it is not rendered unworthy of our con- 
fidence by the fact that there are things both in 
heaven and earth which exceed its powers. What no 
man can explain as philosophy, no man will do with- 
out as poetry; and poetry, the inspiration of practical 
sense, is the especial need of prosaic natures, and 
helps men to do what clearly ought to be done, and 
done not the less that it cannot be exactly demon- 
strated. The imagination is as human a faculty as 
the intellect, and poetry is as trustworthy and as 


indispensable as science. 


A BOY’S FOOTBALL. 


BY A LITERARY WOMAN. 


Not a small boy; he measures five feet eleven, and 
weighs 151 pounds; he can walk six miles in sixty 
minutes without weariness, and shoulder a heavy 
trunk like a porter; but, after all, he is only a boy of 
seventeen, immature in strength as in judgment. 
When he came home from his first serious game on a 
matched team with a front tooth knocked out, in spite 
of all his bruises, glorying in the joy of contest, and 
declaring his readiness to “play a game every day,” 
one heart, at least, was filled with painful questioning. 
Not only flowing “gore,” with strained and injured 
bones and muscles, but whiskey, wine, beer, and cigars 
had been the free accessories of the “sport”’; the 


“men” on both sides had indulged in various r¢ ckle 


follies —it would not be modern to call them sins. 

Is this proper work for a high school? Ought a 
contest of brute strength, in which grave and perma. 
nent injuries are so commonly given and received, to 
be held up for admiration before the eyes of am 
young people, and the victors rewarded with the 6 
flattering pride and satisfaction ? To what will one 
exaltation of physical prowess ata critical age tend ? 
Will it have an influence toward that nobler life of 
which we are all desirous? Will it help to give our 


boys earnest and real notions of their place in the 
world, of the grand possibilities that lie before them ? 
Will it enlarge their sense of the value of life and 
deepen the early springs of manly responsibility ? 
Is it from these boys that we are to expect higher 
standards of public and private life than from the 
generation soon to pass away ? 

The boys of the present are the hope of the future ; 
the country has nothing more precious. If this fu- 
rious animal struggle, in which immediate success is 
the sole aim and utter contempt of consequences 
(even life and death ) essential to that success ( for 
this is a boy’s theory )—if this isa powerful means 
of good, worth all the expenditure of time and energy 
that it costs, then we must support it. Even mothers 
must not regret to see their boys exhibiting either the 
spirit or the wounds of gladiators. But is there not 
room to doubt the beneficial effect of four or five years 
of this training ? 


THE OLD WORLD GEORGIA, 


BY MACLEOD, 


The name Georgia is sometimes employed to desig- 
nate the whole territory owned by the Russians south 
of the Caucasus mountains. In a more limited sense, 
it is applied to the isthmus connecting Europe with 
Turkey in Asia, and is bounded on the north by the 
Caucasus mountains, on the south by the Armenian 
range, and its western and eastern boundaries consist, 
respectively, of the Black sea and Caspian sea. (See 
map). The native name for Georgia was Iberia. 


increased its extent, and enabled it to regain its 
independence. 

At one time Georgia was divided into twenty-six 
different states, each ruled by a separate prince. 
Within the last century, Russia has by degrees 
acquired the whole territory of Georgia, and it is now 
recognized by the world as a Russian province, known 
as Russian Transcaucasia. In fact, Russia has been 
a century acquiring the Caucasian region, and may be 
said to have had peaceful possession for but twenty- 
five years, but already it is plain that civilized man 
can turn to great advantage the numerous resources 
of this remarkable region. Its vineyards and forests 
are alone of great commercial value, while in the soil 
are hidden immense treasures of metals and mineral 
oils. Fruits and vegetables abound in great variety. 
Once placed in familiar intercourse with the outer 
world by the modern means of travel and communica- 
tion, and this country, situated as it is at the junction 
of two great seas, cannot but become a great commer- 
cial centre. 

Physically, the central part of Georgia may be 
described as a large fertile valley drained by the 
Koor river and its tributaries. Here maize, millet, 
barley, oats, rice, beans, lentils, fax, cotton, and corn 
are raised in large quantities. The vineyards  pro- 
duce at the rate of 230 gallons of wine to the acre. 
The principal fruits are the pear, quince, apple, 
peach, pomegranate, plum, apricot, cherry, melons, 
and nuts. Beautiful, gayly-colored wild flowers line 
the banks of the streams, crocuses of varied hues be- 
ing particularly plentiful. The climate in the lower 

lands is mild and healthful. The country, 


SE 


TURKLY 


however, does not present the cultivated and 
prosperous outlook that its natural advan- 
tages would warrant. It has not yet  re- 
covered from the disastrous effects of years 
of incessant warfare and misrule. All histo- 
rians agree upon one item in regard to the 
Georgians, that is, their remarkable physical 
They not only possess fine features, 


beauty. 
glossy, abundant hair, clear complexions, and 
lustrous eyes, but their frames are graceful 
and athletic, and their bearing extremely 
noble. In earlier ages many of the young 
Georgians were sold, the youths to serve in 
the army and the girls to become inmates of 
Turkish harems. 

The chief revenue of the Georgian nobles 
was derived from the sale of their serfs, the 
latter being prized only for the money they 


The Persians called it Gurjestan, and the Russians 
referred to it as Grusia. The earliest name of the 
country was Karthli. It is doubtful whether it re- 
ceived its present name from St. George, or from one 
of the numerous Georges who have reigned as kings. 
It is difficult to obtain an authentic history of this 
country, and we rely principally upon such facts in 
regard to it as are found in the annals of other coun- 
trics with which it has at various times been con- 
nected, Its origin is wrapped in fable, the Georgians 
claiming the great-grandson of Japhet as the founder 
of their race. The nation has been remarkable for 
its extremely long list of sovereigns, the monarchy 
having lasted two thousand years, the kings at times 
reigning independently and at other times under the 
direction of Persia, Turkey, or other eastern territory. 
It now has an area of about 25,000 square miles, and 
a population of over 635,000, composed any of 
Georgians and Armenians, with a scattering of Per- 
sians, Jews, and Tartars. <At various times 1n Its 
history, Georgia seems to have been conquered by 
most of the different powers of Europe and Asia. It 
fell into the hands of Alexander the Great, and was 
delivered in 324 B. C. by Pharnawas, who then be- 
came the first of their kings or Mephé. In the fourth 
century the Arabs gained possession, and Georgia be- 
came an Arab caliphate. A short period of independ- 
ence in the ninth century was followed by subjection 
From the tenth to the thirteenth century 


to Persia. 
governed by monarchs under the control 


Georgia was 
of the Mongols, and these monarchs, being able men, 


raised the country to a great state of prosperity, 


would bring when sold as slaves. Under 
Russian rule this human traflic has been stopped, 
and the great division of the population into two 
distinct classes, nobles and serfs, has been abolished. 
But although so beautiful and athletic in build, the 
Georgians are not an energetic or progressive race. 
They are, in fact, the poorest workers in the Cauca- 
sian region, being outstripped in all branches of labor 
by the industrious, sharp-witted Armenians, upon 
whom, however, they look down as middle-class in- 
dividuals. 

Still relying upon their aristocratic birth and noble 
blood to keep them from the hard labor necessary for 
more common mortals, the Georgians lead a miserable 
existence, growing poorer and poorer, and dependent 
largely upon the hereditary attachment of a few faith- 
ful vassals who still work to supply them with the 
means of subsistence. 

This region is governed by an imperial lieutenant, 
who inhabits a palace in the capital city, Tiflis. (See 
This is a venerable city, showing in all re- 


map). 
Churches are still in exist- 


spects the marks of ages. 
ence that were built in the 
Christian era, in fact the religious edifices, ravished 
as they are by so many battles and invasions, would 
alone testify to the antiquity of Tiflis. At present 
the town presents a half Russian and half Oriental 
aspect. Its central portion is occupied by a museum, 
palace, boulevards, barracks, and hotels, and the 
traveler might with ease imagine himself in Moscow, 


first centuries of the 


so thoroughly Russian is the style of architecture. 
A walk in a different direction brings one to diminu- 


(Continuedjonjpage 550, | 
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Do not overwork. 

Suun all appearance of laziness. 

RESERVE Strength is good capital. 

Keep in good health so far as possible. 

Do not be a crank, neither be an ultra conservative. 


Tue Y. P. 8. C. E. will have a large gathering at 
Washington, but nothing like the 50,000 at Boston, 


A GREAT programme is of more importance than a 
great crowd, and Mr. Dougherty will have that 
anyway. 

Cuitp study has its place, and a good place, in all 
professional work, but it is at best only a profes- 
sional incidental. 


THERE is no good school with “poor discipline,” 
but there is many a poor school with “good disci- 
pline.” Undue attention to discipline always makes 
a poor school. 


A cHILp must be an easy talker before he can be a 
good reader. Reading should be taught as an aid to 
conversation. Silent reading has a place, but not a 
large place, in the school reading lesson. 


RoussEau’s “Emile” and Pestalozzi’s “ Leonard 
aud Gertrude ” are the two great classic educational 
stories. Every teacher should read them both. The 
abbreviated editions for American readers are es- 
pecially attractive and valuable. 


Bostun had two of the best educational meetings 
in its history in the New England superintendents 
meeting of Friday, with Superintendent Jones of 
Cleveland as the leading speaker; and in the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club of Saturday, with Pro- 
fessor Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, Ala. Unfor- 
tunately, the JouRNAL, notwithstanding its increased 
size this week, had three pages more matter than it 
could use already in type, and accounts thereof must 
be deferred. 


WHAT NEXT IN EDUCATION? 


Public opinion had to be formulated into laws in 
the days of Horace Mann, David P. Page, Thaddeus 
Stevens, and the young Henry Barnard. Those were 
the days of giants, but public opinion has been mature 
for forty years, and there is now more danger of its 
becoming fossilized than of its being frisky. Other 
men have been needed since then, and we have had 
great methodologists, but their day has passed, or 
should have passed, and there is more danger of dys- 
pepsia than of starvation in this direction. What is 
the next need? Dr. J. M. Rice says it is teaching 
without the text book. This is too ridiculous for com- 
ment. The next need is probably along one of sev- 
eral lines — grander ideals, more moral force, higher 
educational aims, more definite results, greater free- 
dom for the play of genius, richer preparation of the 
child mind for the good influences of life, more secure 
protection from the evil influences of the world. In 
a word, the next thing certainly is not along the line 
of law or of method, but of spirit and of purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


[Address of Albert E. Winship at the Educational Congress, 
Atlanta, October 25. ] 

Of all sentiments to which man is heir, none are 
more vicious than pride and prejudice, twin seducers 
of individuals, sections, and interests. Pride gains in 
intensity in proportion to its shallowness, and preju- 
dice in proportion to the virtue of that against which 
it is exercised. 

Education in kindergarten and university, North 
and South, has suffered as much from these com- 
panions in mischief as from any other causes. Cham- 
pions of the schools take pride in the simplest 
attainments, while they are prejudiced against indis- 
pensable reforms. 

It is humiliating to behold the pride of states and 
sections in the relative absence of illiteracy. A people 
that can read and write is as far beyond a people that 
cannot asia semi-civilized nation is beyond the cannibal 
tribes; but for a civilized community to boast of not 
being illiterate is like a man’s claiming charity in 
this life and heaven in the next because he is not a 
convicted criminal. There are no illiterates in the 
United States who have been born here in recent years. 
New England has a few, because business enterprise 
has tempted adults from lands in which education is 
not universal. There are illiterates in the South 
from causes that are well understood; but there are 
none, North or South, due to recent absence of school 
privileges. A people that can only read and write is 
as far behind the people that has universal ele- 
mentary education as the self-imprisoned Japan of 
1865 was behind the triumphant Japan of 1895. 

America can accept nothing less than universal ele- 
mentary education, as complete as devotion and in- 
genuity can make it. Every child born in this country 
is entitled to this much education, and the nation 
deserves as much protection from ignorance, pauper- 
ism, and crime as this affords. Good schools, with 
ample accommodation and adequate equipment, must 
be provided, and if any parent does not avail himself 
of these opportunities for his child, he must not 
escape the righteous indignation of the public. 

A people whose leaders in finance, statesmanship, 
and the professions had only an elementary education 


would be as far behind a people of whom a fair per. 


cent. are specially educated, as the most sluggish 
nation is behind the most progressive. The only 
educational standard is the quality and universality 
cf the elementary schools, the character and popularity 
of the elementary schools and universities. 

What signifies this wonderful exhibition of the 
industrial, commercial, and economic attainments of 
the United States? Every flash of inventive genius 
that has transformed the raising of wheat and the 
milling of cotton; that has electrified the passage of 
the message and of the messenger; that has brought 
to the humblest homes the comforts and the luxuries 
once reserved for wealth; every evidence of the pluck 
that pioneered the railroads over the Rockies and the 
Sierras, and of the luck that tapped the fountains of 


the great deep for oil and gas; every glimpse of the 
heroism of inventors that have turned water into 
lightning, and wight into day; every revelation of 
the consecration of public and private wealth into 
hospital and mission; every thrill of scientific power 
and touch of artistic skill, is but a faint tribute to the 
power and nobility of that education which has placed 
its magic wand in the hand of artist and artisan alike. 

America, which owes vastly more to her schools 
than is dreamed of iv Atlanta or Chicago, is still in 
her youth, and her ultimate grandeur, the perpetuity 
of the patriotic spirit, the prosperity of all classes in 
all sections, must depend upon the individual and 
collective characteristics of the people. Men are 
rarely the same in action or opinion collectively that 
they are individually. Pride and prejudice control 
people in the mass, where interest and conscience 
would influence thei individually. 

The instinct, condition, and training that make up 
the sum of motive and influence of men, individually 
and collectively, are impulse, environment, and disci- 
pline. The responsibility for impulse is largely with 
the church; for environment, with the home; for dis- 
pline, with the school. The church dissipates much 
of its energy in congratulating itself upon the security 
for time and eternity of its members, and misses 
many of its opportunities for usefulness, through 
prejudice, against everything that it has not labeled 
as virtuous; everything that does not work through 
coérdinating channels. 

The home should be independent of both pride and 
prejudice; but the social and neighborhood tyranny 
of pride is as complacent as its prejudice is intense. 
All discipline and training, intellectual, moral, and 
physical, are largely to be determined by the school. 
It is true that the church has done much by way of 
education, but, usually, under the spur of a public 
educational sentiment. One of the glories of the 
American public school idea is its record in stimus 
lating the church and the home to do much for educa- 
tion, and to do it so well as to react through healthy 
rivalry upon the school. 

With all the virtues of the church, its primal pur- 
pose is to magnify sentiment, devotion, and zeal, 
rather than training in intellectual or moral activ- 
ities. Exalt as we may every mission of philan- 
thropy, statesmanship, and religion, the fact remains 
that Americans have no responsibility greater than 
the broadest, highest, best education of all the people. 
Reward for industry, return for investment, economy 
in philanthropy, virtue in religion, depend upon the 
intelligence of labor, the wisdom of leadership, the 
training of experts, the common sense of conscience. 
This places grave responsibility upon the school, 
whose mission it is to disillusionize the individuals who 
maintain the groundless pride of churches, families, 
and states; to purify all classes and conditions of 
prejudice. If pride and prejudice are to be eliminated 
from human nature, we must look to education as the 
force, and, if it is to accomplish this great work for 
humanity, education must free itself from every sus- 
picion of either. 

Education is infinitely more than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; than manual training and industrial 
art; than literature, science, and history ; than mathe- 
matics and Greek. It is the disciplinary force, the 
training appliance of the nation. It is the one reli- 
ance in the struggle with the inertia of human nature. 
It is education that must reform great wrongs and 
check reform before it becomes sentimental. 

So long as prejudice is plotting in any cause, or- 
ganization, or people, education must mass all its 
energy against rebellious scheming, and when it is 
suppressed, and pride crowns itself, with Napoleonic 
conceit, education must rebel against this tyranny, 
until pride is exiled, and in exile it must stay until 
transferred to that Apollyonic realm where pride is 
supposed to dominate all hearts with its insatiable 
thirst begotten by fiery conceits. 

Both pride and prejudice are opposed to education. 
A schoolman whose inspiration is the boastful conceit 
of pride in theory, method, or device, in a glorious in- 
heritance, or in the phenomenal popularity of some 
new idea, is not an educator. 
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The pretender is proud that he knows so much, the 
educator is humble that he knows so little. 

We have become reconciled to prejudice in the- 
ology and politics, but we must not tolerate it in edu- 
cation, but must wage relentless warfare against 
pride, whether its weird glamour halos brick and 
stone, frieze and fresco, the vertical in writing and 
the experimental in physics, the antiquity of Greek 
or the iniquity of Grube. 

We must arouse all educational energies against 
prejudice wherever and whenever it reveals its Satanic 
spirit, whether it be against principles old or new, 
methods tried or untried, devices correlated or rele- 
gated. 

Pride is inordinate self-esteem, an unreasonable 
estimate of one’s own superiority. It may manifest 
itself in a haughty mein, in a frigid reserve, or in 
open contempt. The primal idea of pride is orna- 
ment. It is always centred in self. It focuses all 
energy of mind in the individual, it says by every act 
and motion, “ Behold my ornamentation.” It is the 
same in essence, whether the origin of pride is obedi- 
ence to law or defiance thereof. The pride of the 
Philistine may be as conceited as that of the Hebrew. 
Has history discovered or the imagination devised 
such colossal conceit as in the critic in education and 
literature, whose every comment calls attention to 
himself, adoring and adorning himself through con- 
trast ? 

The companion virtue to the vice of pride is convic- 
tion, and the two should not be confused, as is done 
by many a man who thinks to make his “ornamenta- 
tion” more seductive by throwing a mist of assumed 
conviction over his pride, as if to veil it as something 
that ought not to be brazenly exposed. Conviction 
never concentrates its energy upon non-essentials, but 
meets emergencies and makes sacrifices. Pride deals 
in non-essentials, meets no emergencies, does nothing 
except for self-glory. Whoever poses as a reformer 
isa man of pride, rather than of convictions. 

Prejudice renders a decision before the proper 
tribunal has spoken its verdict. The decision may be 
right or wrong; that is nct the question. It is con- 
ceit, first, last, and always. The judge is taking evi- 
dence under the rules of the court, is hearing every- 
thing that can be said on both sides, is seeking the 
truth under the responsibility that only he can feel who 
realizes the possibility of impeachment.* No other 
man has any right to act upon a judgment furmed be- 
fore he has spoken, but prejudice forms its opinion be- 
cause the judge has not; prejudice annouuces its irre- 
sponsible verdict in order that the public may know 
that it deties the wisdom of the court. Prejudice says 
“*T in my majestic conceit, will not wait for the 
judge, will not listen to testimony.” The man of 
prejudice is defiant, is guilty of contempt of court. 
Nowhere is prejudice more vicious than in education, 
where judgment should be enthroned. The religion- 
ist, the reformer, and the politician are supposed to 
be biased, like an attorney in court, but the educator 
professes to be unprejudiced, like the judge upon the 
bench, and while the solicitor is pardonable, a pre- 
judging judge is impeachable. No prejudiced school- 
man can be an educator, for one prejudiced in matters 
educational will be impeached by that sentiment 
whose verdict is eternal. 

Heroism is to prejudice what conviction is to pride. 
It prejudices nothing, but dares anything when con- 
viction is based on evidence. Prejudice magnifies 
selfishness, heroism magnifies sacrifice. Fame is the 
handmaid of heroism, but infamy of prejudice. Con- 
viction begets a great purpose and heroism en- 
thrones it. 

In the realm of education, conviction and heroism 
have opportunity to win a final victory over pride and 
prejudice, hence educators need deep convictions and 


intense heroism. Itshould be remembered that pride 


may be as vicious in regard to the new as to the old, 
aud prejudice may be as malicious with the old as the 
new. 

Away with pride in past glory and present achieve- 
ment; away with the prejudice that will not patiently 
heed all testimony, regarding the virtues of the old 
and the hopes of the new in psychology or philoso- 


phy, in methods or devices. Then may we hope for 
a scene of educational transfiguration, in which pride 
and prejulice shall come forth in all the glory of edu- 
cational conviction and heroism. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue steamer Fulda is on her way from New York 
to Genoa. She carries as precious freight the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough. For this relief, much 
thanks. The ubiquitous reporter cannot pursue them, 
and the society columns of the newspapers will be a 
trifle less nauseating than for some weeks. There 
will be no more craning of necks to catch a glimpse 
of an unimportant youth, whose sole claim to distine- 
tion is that he is the grandson of his grandfather. 
Mobs will no more assemble in public places for the 
privilege of gaping at a duke and duchess. ‘The 
American Jenkins, who is in some respects the most 
offensive specimen of his kind, gave an eager public 
a description of the ducal stateroom and its appurte- 
nances, and if he omitted to publish portraits of the 
ducal valet and maid, it must have been by an over- 
sight. It may be hoped that that considerable por- 
tion of the American public which has shared in the 
frenzy of snobbery and tuft-hunting which has at- 
tended these nuptials is heartily ashamed of itself 
by this time. Never was an ostentatious display 
more obnoxiously prolonged. Scarcely had we got 
the young people fairly married, and the last details 
of the trousseau and the wedding gifts out of the 
papers, before the couple were back again at the New 
York horse show, with independent American citizens 
trampling each other more furiously than ever for a 
chance to look at them. But they are gone; let us 
be thankful for that. Doubtless the young scion of 
British aristocracy takes back with him, together 
with his bride and her very convenient dowry, a pro- 
found scorn for Americans; and who can blame him? 

* * * 


ArvTex a little lull, the outward movement of gold 
has set in again, at a time of year when, under ordi- 
nary conditions, it would be least expected. The 
gold reserve is now lower than at any time since last 
March. It is blandly explained in some quarters 
that the real trouble is a redundancy of currency ; 
that the export movement of gold will not last long; 
and that if it continues, the government can put out 
more bonds, and get gold for them. Doubtless; yet 
th2 renewal of gold exports, taken in connection with 
the accumulating deficit in the national revenues, 
does not have an exhilarating effect upon the public 
mind, and the most ingenious explanations fail satis- 
factorily to explain. There is a pronounced sugges- 
tion of Micawberism in financiering, which allows 
revenies steadily to run behind expenditures, and 
then borrows money to mvke the two ends meet. The 
lamented Micawber, it will be remembered, used to 
discharge himself of a financial obligation by giving 
his note fora larger amount, and taking the differ- 
ence in cash. Even as an individual practice, the 
system ha its defects, but accepted as the policy of 
a great nation, it has drawbacks too obvious to re- 
quire enumeration. 

* * * 

Tue announcement that the Dawes commission has 
altogether failed in its efforts to induce the so-called 
civilized tribes of Indian Territory to consent to the 
abrogation of existing treaties and the allotment of 
their lands will surprise no one who has followed 
these negotiations, or who understands the condition 
of affairs in the territory. The fact is that there has 
grown up in the territory a system of corruption, 
oppression, and lawlessness which will scarcely be 
terminated so long as the existing authorities remain 
in power. The weaker and less intelligent Indians 
have been thrust aside, and adroit half-breeds, work- 
ing in coéperation with unscrupulous white speculat- 
ors, have acquired vast holdings of land. It is the 
conviction of the most disinterested friends of the 
Indian, as was shown by the discussions and resolu- 
tions at the last session of the Lake Mohonk Indian 
conference, that the only hope for progress and civili- 


zation in the territory lies in sweeping away the old 
treaties. This course the Dawes commission will 
recommend to congress, and if it accompanies its 
recommendations with a full statement of what it 
discovered in the territory, its report will make a pro- 
found impression on congress. 

* * * 


Tue state of things in Turkey, especially in the 
Asiatic provinces, goes from bad to worse. The 
butchery of a few hundred Armenians here and there 
is an event so common that it attracts little notice. 
If the world could see what goes on ina single day 
among those hapless people, it would stand aghast. 
Minister Terrell has not been addicted to exaggerat- 
ing the condition of things, and when he estimates 
the Armenians slain in thirty days at ten thousand, 
there is no reason to suppose that he has overstated 
the number. Nothing more definite than estimates 
is likely ever to be had. It is more than a year since 
the massacres began at Sassoun, and the investiga- 
tions by the authorities and by the international com- 
mission have added little that was new to the first 
announcements. Of late, outbreaks of sanguinary 
violence have followed each other so rapidly that 
there has been no attempt at investigation. Austria, 
Germany, and Italy are now acting in concert with 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, the three Powers 
which first undertook to coerce the Sultan into giving 
his Armenian subjects decent government, and a 
formidable fleet has been assembled near Constanti- 
nople. Eighty thousand Turkish troops have been 
called out to maintain order in the disturbed prov- 
inces. American missionaries at Harpoot and else- 
where are in grave peril, and our government has 
taken steps to protect them. 


* * * 


Nor a few thoughtful observers are beginning to 
wonder whether the so-called Australian ballot, as 
adopted by American states, has not been a good deal 
overdone. It is not the principle of secrecy and 
freelom from interference that is objected to, but the 
overloading the ballot with so many nominations as 
to make it a trap for the unwary voter. The ballot 
as used by our English cousins, to indicate a choice 
between two candidates for parliament, for example, 
is a very different thing from the American adapta- 
tion of it in the form of the “ blanket ” ballot, con- 
taining the nominations of ten or a dozen parties or 
groups for a score of offices. The ballots cast at the 
recent New York election had no less than eleven 
columns of nominations. It had to be folded in pre- 
cisely such a way, anl muirkel in exactly the pre- 
scribed manner, or it was invalidated. Party em- 
blems and the chance to vote an eutire ticket by a 
single cross at the top, made things easy for the voter 
of a straight ticket; but the voter attempting inde- 
pendent voting was beset with perils. The provis- 
ion, moreover, that a single mark improperly added 
shall caus? the whole ballot to be rejected, puts 
rather a dangerous prenium on fraud by election 
officers. It is probable that the New York law will 
be amended in the direction of greater simplicity ; 
and it would be well if ballot reformers in other 
states would give some attention to studying the 
problems suggested by several years experience with 
various forms of the new system. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Colonel Francis;Wayland Parker and Mr. John S. Clark 
are having a good time corresponding. Mr. Clark is the more 
forceful writer, but the colonel is the more entertaining. Mr. 
Clark is a philosopher, the colonel is a ‘‘revivalist,” Mr. A. G. 
Lane says. 

Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict, New York, will send to any 
teacher for the asking their pamphlet on ‘* The Educational 
Use of the Typewriter,”’ the best argument therefor that has 
ever been made. 

The School Journal, New York, November 2, had a good 
article upon the career and characteristics of Mrs. Louisa Par- 
sons Hopkins. 

The article by Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in last week's JournaL 
was her abstract of a paper read at Atlanta on October 26, and 
credit should have been given on the article, as is our custom. 
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tive Turkey. Narrow, winding streets, with every 
available space occupied by open-air traders and 
artisans, — here the merchant displaying his costly 
silks and gayly-colored rugs, —there the jeweler, with 
his little work-bench before him, carving with the 
utmost delicacy. 

Tiflis is the great market for Turkish rugs and car- 
pets. Donkeys, horses, and camels jostle each other 
in the streets with friendly impartiality. The women 
are enveloped in long white veils, while their b'ack 
hair, worn in long braids, is crowned with a velvet 
cap. Tiflis is stated by one writer to be the meeting 
point of all the races of the Old World. As in other 
parts of Georgia, the native Georgians and the Arme- 
nians preponderate, but even then nearly half the 
population of this city is composed of Greeks, Tar- 
tars, Jews, Turks, Persians, and Russians. Through- 
out the Caucasian region monasteries for men are 
numerous, but there is only one convent for women, 
that of St. Stephen. This is a very old building, 
situated on an eminence in the very heart of the town 
of Tiflis. Other ancient Georgian sanctuaries are the 
Chapel of St. David and the Cathedral of Sion. 
There is a tradition current that on Thursdays the 
Caucasian girls make pilgrimages to the Chapel of St. 
David, armed with a small stone and a string. These 
they maneuvre in such manner as to throw the stone 
against one wall of the edifice, which is very damp 
owing to an adjacent spring. If the stone adheres, 
matrimony is in the near future for the lucky flinger 
of the stone. Judging by the appearance of this side 
wall, which is almost covered with small stones, the 
married-state is considered with great favor by the 
Caucasian maidens. 

Tiflis is located midway ona railway, which cuts 
through the whole width of the Caucasus, and places 
the Black and Caspian seas in direct communication. 
The traveler in this ancient town is pretty sure of a 
hospitable welcome from the emperor’s lieutenant. 
His palace was built by a predecessor named Bariat- 
insky, and is a magnificent abode, combining Oriental 
extravagance and luxury with modern western con- 
veniences. The Georgians belong nominally to the 
Greek church, but both people and clergy are very 
ignorant. Christianity was diffused throughout the 
country by the end of the fourth century, and in the 
fifth century the Bible was translated into the 
Georgian tongue. The language has a peculiar mono- 
syllabic structure, and is harsh, though forcible and 
regular. The literature of the country consists prin- 
cipally of translations of the Bible, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. Profane literature flourished chiefly in the 
seventeenth century, and was comprised mostly of 
ecclesiastical and heroic poetry. 

Scientific and historic works are few and un- 
important. 

Under Russian rule the system of education is 
greatly improved. 


THE REVELATION BY BOK. 


{Adapted from the November Forum.} 


Nowadays inspiration is an unknown quality in 
American literature. The one thought of the author 
to-day is to make matteroutof mind. The successful 
writer of the present, once he has secured the eye of 
the public, feels that he must keep himself and his work 
before the eye of that public. He must produce and keep 
on producing, whether impulse or inspiration comes to 
him or not. He is sincere and conscientious in the 
hope that what he does will be good work. But if 
it happens to be otherwise, which is more than likely, 
he feels that he is not altogether to blame. The work 
must be produced. It is not a case of can, it is sim- 
ply and purely one of must. He is in a feverish race; 
he needs to keep in the procession and as near the 
head as he can. 

Not only does his present belong to another, but his 
future is mortgaged. He contracts to write books for 
delivering within the next two, three, or five years, 
quite unmindful of the question whether there will 
be a book in him to write, or a story in him to tell, or 


not. He is simply “under contract”; his time, his 
brain, his mind, is mortgaged. For each novel he is 
offered a larger sum than he received for his last, and 
proud is that author who, when a publisher comes to 
him in these days, can say, “ My dear fellow, I can’t 
undertake another scrap of work. Everything I do 
for the next five years is sold. My 1897 novel goes 
to ——, my 1898 stories are sold to ——’s magazine, 
while all I do in 1900 I have contracted to give to 
the ——’s. You see how I am fixed.” If you ask 
him about his 1897 novel, he has no more idea of its 
plot or contents than his cook. 

An editor or publisher goes to an author and prom- 
ises to pay him so much per word for his next work. 
Absolutely nothing exists in the author’s mind. A 
date is fixed for the delivery of the manusqipt. It 
must be delivered on time, and must be so many 
words in length. Every word means so many cents, 
and he sits down to write with that fact prominently 
in mind. The crisp retort in a dialogue is spun out 
to a dreary succession of words, words, words. And 
why not? It is words that he is writing; it is words 
that he is being paid for. Every “a,” “an,” “is,” 
“if,” “it,” or “the” means so many cents to him. 

“To think that every one of these small words,” 
said an author to me recently, “means six cents.” 
And then he went over his “copy” to see if he 
couldn’t put in a few more words to “‘cover his type- 
writer’s bill,” as he remarked. When that manu- 
script reached the editor a piece of paper was pinned 
to it,—“ 8,255 words, at six cents a word,— $495.30.” 
I was amused, later, in finding the editor who had 
contracted for it busy in the confirmation of the 
author’s figures. One of his assistants had found a 
discrepancy of seventeen words. The author had 
counted the chapter heads and his own signature! 

The early word price was three cents; then it 
jumped to five cents a word, and it has been jumping 
ever since, until now the highest point reached, I 
think, is fourteen cents per word, with such an 
occasional leap into the realms of idiocy as when a 
magazine editor recently offered the author of “Trilby ” 
$5,000 for a stery of 5,000 word,—a dollar a word,— 
with the check enclosed with the offer. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


ANSWERED BY JAQUES W. REDWAY. 


Is there a river that rises in the ocean and flows inland ? 

Not perhaps a river in the proper sense of the term; yet 
there are several instances in which streams of ocean water 
persistently flow inland. Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
is in Africa, not many miles southwest of the head of the gulf 
of Aden. A former arm of the sea has here been nearly shut 
off from the gulf by drifting sand, but a narrow channel to the 


sea is still kept open. Inside the bar the water has evaporated 
alittle faster than it could be supplied, so that the level of 
Lake Assal is now nearly 600 feet below tide level. As a 
result there is a small stream of water almost constantly pour- 
ing through the narrow gulch into the lake. 

Should the Caspian be called a sea or a lake? 

The size of this body of water entitles it to be considered a 
sea. Strictly speaking, however, it is just as much a lake as 
Superior, Victoria, or Itaska. The most interesting features 
about it are the facts that its surface is eighty-four feet below 
sea-level, and that its waters are less sait than those of the 
ocean. In the arm known as the Karaboghas the water is 
quite briny; in the southern part they are perceptibly salty ; 
in the northern part the water is only slightly brackish. 

Why is it colder in south polar than in north polar regions ’ 

The main reason — the one that continuously operates —is an 
astronomical cause. The winters of the southern hemisphere 
are about eight days longer than the summers. Consequently, 
as a rule, more ice and snow accumulate than melt. Of course, 
in a few years of time, the difference is hardly noticeable, but 
in the long run it becomes a potent factor. The excess of 
winter is almost three years in every century. In ten thousand 
years, which is not a long time, as geological periods are 
measured, the difference would amount to almost three hun- 
dred years of continuous winter. Perhaps the more precise 
answer would indicate not so much a greater degree, but 
rather a longer duration of cold. 

Ts there any mountain higher than Mt. Everest ? 

It is possible that an unsurveyed peak of the Himalaya range, 
for want of a name designated on the British Indian charts as 
‘*K,2,” is higher than Mount Everest, but this is not certain. 
Mount Hercules, a few years ago asserted to be a peak of New 
Guinea ,and 34,000 feet high, is a myth. 

Is there any foundation for the statement that the Falls of 
St. Anthony once marked the mouth of the Mississippi and 
that they have been worn back to their present position ? 

Hardly. The bed and banks of the Mississippi from Cairo 
to the gulf are ‘‘made land’’ of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, and therefore have never been obstructed by any falls 
whatsoever. Moreover, the surface rock that forms the falls 
in question extends—as a surface stratum, at least —only ‘a 
short distance below their present site. The total recession 
has aggregated only a few rods. 

Most school atlases show the Oxus river as flowing into the 
sea of Aral, but in Ginn’s Atlas of Classical Geography the 
river flows into the Caspian sea; which is correct ? 

The atlas in question is one of ancient geography, and this 
particular map is designed to show the geography of the coun- 
try in the time of Alexander the Great. At that time the 
Oxus, or Amu Darya, was tributary, not to Caspian lake, but 
to Lake Aral; it is therefore consistently and properly shown 
as tributary to Caspian lake. The river abandoned its former. 
channel sometime about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Is it true that the character of the vegetation of the plains is 
changing—tf so, why ? 

In a measure, it is true.’ The grazing lands have been badly 
overstocked, and inasmuch as they have never been either 
seeded or cultivated, the grass crop each year is becoming 


not only smaller, but the vitality is weakened as well, and,. 
owing to the impact of hoofs, little by little is disappearing.. 


Weeds are also taking the place of the grass, and crowding the 
latter out, so that instead of the traditional two-head of cattle 
that an acre of land is supposed to support, four or five acres 
are necessary to half-starve each animal. 


J UST PUBLISHED 


Lessons 


By E. W. COY, Principal Hughes High School, 


Cincinnati. 12mo. Cloth, 330 pp. 


$1.00. 


A beginner’s book, based on selections from Vir7 Romae, 


Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar. 


It furnishes material for the 


first year's work, and is complete in itself, all grammatical 
forms, rules, explanations, etc, being given with the lessons. 
What is unusual and exceptional has been excluded as 
being confusing and foreign to the purposes of a book 


for beginners. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Cor- 
respondence with Latin instructors with reference to 
examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY . 


New, York. Cincinnati. Chicago. 


Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Oregon. 
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Macmillan § Company’s New Books. 


The Structure and Development the Mosses and 


By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., 


Professor of Botany in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Cloth. 8vo. Pages, 554. Price, $4.50. 


The work was undertaken mainly for the purpose of presenting, in somewhat detailed form, a résumé of the 
substance of the great mass of literature which sets forth the results of the noteworthy researches of the past ten 
years. Such results have been published in disconnected papers ina variety of journals, etc., in different languages, 
and are for the most part out of reach of the many botanical readers who have not access to large libraries. 


IMPORTANT BOTANICAL TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 


BOWER (F. O.).—A Course of Practical In- 
struction in Botany. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. Complete in one volume, $2.60. 


Practical Botany for Beginners. By F. O. 
Bower, D. Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 275. 
go cents. 


DARWIN (F.).—Elements of Botany. By F. 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. With Illustrations. $1.60. 
Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.t 


Practical Physiology of Plants. By Francis 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., and E. Hamitton Acton, M.A. 
With Illustrations. $1.60 Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals: Biological Series. 


Send for a List 
of 
Works on Botany 
published by 
Macmillan & Company 
before buying books 
for the 
Reference Library. 


STRASBURGER (E.).—Handbook of Practical 
Botany. Edited from the German by W. Hit- 
HOUSE. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. $2.50. 


VINES.—A Student’s Text-book of Botany. 
By Sipney H. Vines, MA., D.Sc., F.R.S. Part I., Part 
II. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Each 
$200. Parts I. and II. complete in one volume. $3.75. 


WARMING.— A Handbook of Systematic 


Botany.— By Dr. E. Warminc, Professor of . 


Botany in the University of Copenhagen. With a re- 
vision of the Fungi by Dr. E. Knosraucu, Karlsruhe. 
Translated and Edited by M. C, Potter, M.A. With 
610 Illustrations. 8vo. $3.75. 


‘BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, PRIZES, ETC. 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM. 


Some Account of Nature’s Crops and 


How they are Grown. 
By SELINA GAYE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Simple enough to be understood by unscientific readers, yet so accurate as to teach nothing 
that will afterwards have to be unlearnt, and also extremely attractive in the selection and mar- 


shalling of facts."— Professor G. S. Boulger. 


“The book is filled full of novel discussions, of interesting facts, and of discoveries which 
could be made only by the closest study by the enthusiast in this especial department of research. 
With it all there is not a dull chapter or one which the reader will willingly leave unread.” — 


Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“Tt is a thoroughly well-written and well-illustrated book, divested as much as possible of 
technicalities, and is admirably adapted to giving young people, for whom it was prepared, a 


readable account of plants and how they live and grow.” — Public Opinion. 


“Pupils who, during the winter months, carefully rea 
Madam How and Lady Why, or .... there was no 


Spring with an enthusiasm shown by no other class.” —/ournal of Education. 


second Haition. 


ROMANCE OF 


THE INSECT WORLD. 


By L. N. BADENOCH. 


With Illustrations by Margaret Badenoch and others. 


Izmo. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.25. 


“The volume is fascinating from beginning to end, and there are many hints to be found in 
the wisdom and thrift shown by these smallest animal creatures.” —- Zoston Times, 


INTIATES OF 


MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


Illustrated by Theodore Carreras. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.25. 


d such books as this [Gaye’s Worla’s Farm], Kingsley’s Town Geology, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Lirt.e Journeys To THE Homes or Goop Men 
anp Great. By Elbert Hubbard. Cloth. 366 pp. Price, 
$1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is the most attractive literary book of the season. Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard has made a distinct success of his reports of 
his journeys to the homes of good men and great. He has seen 
what every lover of George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, John 
Ruskin, William E. Gladstone, Jonathan Swift, Victor Hugo, 
William Wordsworth, William M. Thackeray, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and Shakespeare would gladly see. His descriptions have an 
individuality that make them charming in the lightness of touch 
and fervency of admiration that characterize them. One who 
has read little of these authors will find himself with a literary 
appetite, while he who has read much and feels at home with 
every fact and fancy of these writers will have a keener appre- 
ciation of the discerning writer and his facile pen. 

"We have had each of these twelve parts month by month in 

the five-cent ‘‘ red and black” ‘** Little Journeys,” but they are 

all the more welcome in holiday attire, and the hope is that Mr. 

Hubbard will continue to make journeys to the homes of good 

men and great and record what he sees, experiences, and thinks 

on these journeys. 


Naturat Music Serres. By Fred. H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Six books. Primer and first reader, 30 
cents each; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 35 cents each; No. 5, 50 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

This is a professional departure in the teaching of music. 
Mr. Ripley, author-in-chief, apparently, is a graduate of Bridge- 
water normal school, where he was a thorough student, and be- 
came professionalized in the fullest and best sense. After a 
brief and successful experience in suburban grammar school 
work. he became sub-master of the Eliot school, Boston, in 
1877; after a few years there, he went to the John A. Andrew 
school as sub-master, and he was given the honor of being 
chosen over many competitors for the principalship of the 
Bigelow school some years ago on professional grounds. His 
is probably the only case in Boston in which for nearly twenty 
years a man has made and maintained professional standing, 
with music teaching as his ‘* major.” 

When Mr. Ripley first came to Boston he planned a music 
series for teachers, but after four years of preparation, new 
books came into the market which largely met the demand as 
he then viewed it, and for some time he simply contented him- 
self with adapting his convictions to the music books in the 
market. Of late years, he has materialized his ideas, till now 
the public is presented with the Natural Music Series. Associ- 
ated with him in its preparation is Mr. Thomas Tapper, in- 
structor in musical composition and theory, and examiner for 
theory in the American College of Musicians, New York city. 

The primal idea in the series is the choice of masterpieces 
adapted to the voice and mind of the child in the various 
periods of school life, focusing all the exercises for the best 
rendition of these works of the masters by the pupils. In the 
accomplishment of this end and the development of necessary 
power, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper have applied three unusual 
principles: First, that every difficulty in harmonics and chro- 
matics must be met single-handed, and complete mastery be se- 

«cured by the use of single voice exercises, on the ground that, 
while technical difficulties are to be overcome, the mind, voice, 


and ear of the child should be left entirely free from other 
complications; second, that the music written by a master, 
chosen for its adaptation to a specific period of child life, deter- 
mines largely the teaching to be furnished at that time for the 
preparation of the child for rendering the same. The genius of 
the series largely consists in the selection of such masterpieces 
as will suggest the needed exercises for the training of the 
voice and musical discipline of the mind. This provides for 
definite and clear instruction to the end; third, that charts are 
in no sense reproductions of work provided in the books. They 
are introductory to the various exercises of the book; they are 


much simpler than the book exercises, and are adapted to the - 


inspiration of introductory work of each class of exercises, and 
as such they are not confined to introductory work for the 
lower grades, but are prepared for every book, even to within 
fifteen pages of the close of the highest book. Nearly every 
piece of music is preceded by training exercises, and nearly 
every such exercise refers to the exercise on the chart prepara- 
tory to itself. 

It is an interesting fact that this series of music books has 
been developed in the school—the Bigelow —in which music 
was first introduced into Boston forty years ago, Mr. Lowell 
Mason having been given permission to experiment in that 
school. 
Townsenp Harris, First AMERICAN Envoy IN JA- 

pan. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. Boston anl New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 351 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No more important and decisive event in the history of East- 
ern Asia has ever occurred than the opening of the long-sealed 
Japanese empire to foreign trade and commerce. The honor of 
securing this important result, of overthrowing Tycoonism, the 
feudal system, and military rule, and restoring the national 
unity, rests chiefly upon Hon. Townsend Harris, our first 
envoy to Japan. Dr. William E. Griffis, Mr. Harris’ biogra- 
pher, has in this book given a graphic account of Envoy Har- 
ris’ life and labors. No other man was so well qualified to 
write this biograpliy, as Dr. Griffis had lived in Japan several 
years during Mr. Harris’ administration, and was on terms of 
intimate friendship with him. He had also a copious record of 
Mr. Harris’ journal at hand, akind of autobiography, which for 
prudential reasons had not been published during his lifetime. 
This book will be read with great interest by all who are inter- 
ested in the current history of nations. 


Four YEARS IN NUMBERS. 
metic for children. By Mary A. Bacon. 
Co. Cloth. 270 pp. 

The work for the first year is after the Grube plan, with 
which the Journar has little sympathy; but there are many 
teachers to whom this will be a great attraction, and to such it 
may be said that the work is thoroughly and skillfully done. 
One year is supposed to be devoted to the first ten numbers, 
using objects faithfully. But sixteen pages are devoted to the 
first year’s work, and but twenty-one lessons are provided,— 
the first to the numbers one and two, the second to three, and, 
in succession, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, halves, 
thirds, fourths, pints and quarts, square, cube, inches, always 
within ten. 

The second year deals, first, with numbers from ten to 
fifteen, quarts and gallons, inches and feet, fifths, vertical, 
parallel, slanting, and curved lines; from sixteen to twenty, 
sixths, following the third and fourth years after the most en- 


An inductive arith- 
Boston: Ginn & 


-preciation and enjoyment of, German literature. 


thusiastic manner of the Grube disciples, and at the end of 
four years is as far advanced as the most exacting friend of 
arithmetic or enemy thereof could ask. Indeed, Miss Bacon 
has clearly given the teachers as usable a hand-book and text- 
book for number teaching as has been issued, whatever may be 
thought of the theory upon which it is based. 


Germania Texts. Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. 
No. 1, Biirgers Leonore, No. 2, Gervinus, Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, and Heider, No. 3, Cholevius Klepstocks Bedenting, 
Fur Sein Zeitalter. Paper, 10 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 

These are literally vest pocket classics, and the side vest 
pocket at that. There is nothing just like this series in any 
other American publication of English, French, or German 
gems. They can but attract attention. 


Oxiver Cromweti. By George H. Clark. Intro- 
duction by Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrations from oil 
paintings and prints. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
258 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best lives of Oliver Cromwell that has 
appeared. While making no pretension to being such a master- 
piece as Carlyle’s great work, it acknowledges its indebtedness 
to that work, and presents it in a comparatively popular vein. 
It is an American’s view, at once appreciative and discriminating. 
MopErRN GERMAN LITERATURE. 

ae Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

1.50. 

This popular study of the life, times, and writings of Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Heine, and other German writers of 
distinction can but advance the American interest in, and ap- 
Mr. Wells 
writes of no book that he has not carefully read, which fact of 
itself means much in thisday. Of course he makes no claim to 
giving absolutely personal judgment of books or absolutely per- 
sonal impressions of men, for every one who reads as much as 
does Mr. Wells must be influenced largely by critics whom he 
acknowledges, or accepts if he does not acknowledge, as mas- 
ters. A reviewer can pay no highertribute to an author than 
to thank him for a contribution to his own literary knowledge. 
This book is thoroughly satisfactory. 


By Benjamin W. 
Cloth. 406 pp. Price, 


Zootoey. By B. Lindsay. New York: Maemillan 
& Co. Cloth. 124 illustrations. 353 pp. Price, $1.60. 
This is one of the most complete and scientifically prepared 

books yet written for elementary work in zoélogy. It does two 

things at the same time, and does both well,— teaches valuable 
facts and principles about animals, and does this in such a way 
that all the knowledge acquired and discipline attained in the 
acquiring are serviceable in the higher study of the subject. 

The work has all the little arts now so well knewn in good 

book making, and it has that wealth of interesting and valuable 

information, given in the right way and at the right time, which 
only a master can present. 

Francis Bacon anp His SHAKESPEARE. By Theron 
S. E. Dixon. Chicago: The Sargent Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 461 pp. Price, $1.50. 

If one has the patience to read these 461 pages, he will be 
highly entertained by the enthusiasm of the author. Those 


By EDWIN A. 


Professor of European History 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for 
Each Day in the Year. 
COoLIDGE. 

Each 16mo, cloth, $1; white cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
Morocco, padded, $3; calf, padded, $3.50. 
The World Beautiful. 

By Linian Waiting. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 

white and gold, $1.25. 


«“ After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether 
we shall live in a World Beautiful.’’—/age 10. 


A Quaint Spinster. 


By Frances E. Russevv. 


book of remarkable power.”’—Courier. 
BY ERNEST RENAN. 


Voi. V. 
to the 5 volumes. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The Condition of Woman in the United States. 


A Traveller’s Notes. By Mapame Branc (Th. Bentzon). With a portrait and short Bio- 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 


graphical Sketch by Mario Bertaux. 


The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. | The 


By Field- Marshal Viscount WoLseELry. 
With illustrations, and plans. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Modern German Literature. 
By Bexsamin W. We ts, Ph. D.  16mo, 


| 
$1.25. 
| 
cloth, $1.50. | 


$1.25. 


Selections for Each Day of the Year. 


Emil Bayard. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ONSTANTINOPLE. 


Professor of History at Robert College Constantinople. 

. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 

* With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, 

and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. Two vols. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


The Day’s [lessage. boned of Her [Majesty, Queen Victo- 


Chosen by SusaN By Minuicent Garrett Fawcert. 
two portraits. 


The Minor Tactics of Chess. 
A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces 
in Obedience to Strategic Principle. By 
F. K. Youne and E. C. Howe tt. 
cloth, $1.00. 
Tales from Scott. 


16mo, | By Sir Epwarp Sutrivan, Bart. 
Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL. D. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


History of the People of Israel. 


Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman rule. 


By Generat Lorp Roserts, V. C., with 
illustrations and plans. 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 


By Cuares Lowe, M.A., author of ‘‘ Alex- 
der III. of Russia. 12mo, cloth. Portrait. 


The Helen Jackson Year-Book. 


By Harrtet T. Perry. 


GROSVENOR, 
at Amherst College; formerly ‘ 
illustrations by Searles. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Order. 
A Tale of Strange Adventures 
Climes. 
ete ninety-five illustrations by 
. Isabel Shattuck. Small 4to, 
With | 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Searles. 


** Jolly Good Times,”’ ete. 
Jessie McDermott. Square, 
$1.25. 


With an 


Georgia Swamp. By Louis 


With an index| 4 Story for Girls. 


cloth, $1.25. 


Rise of Wellington. 


The Coolidge Books. 
10 vols. $1.25 each. 


The “What Katy Did” 
Books. 5 vols. $1.25 each. 


12mo, cloth, 


Flora L. Shaw’s Stories. 


4 vols. $1.00 each. 


Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles 


With 12 illustrations by 


4to, cloth, $1.25. 


The Keeper of the Salamander’s 


By Suarruck. 


The [lushroom Cave. 


By Evertyn Raymonp, author of The 
Little Lady of the Horse.” Illustrated by 
Square, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Jolly Good Summer. 


Mary P. By M. CARRIE HYDE. 
Illustrated by| Goostie. Yan and Nochie of 


In the Okefenokee. 
A Story of War Time and the Great 


author of ‘‘ The Wedding Garment,” etc. @ 
Illustrated by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | 4 Story. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Another Girl’s Experience. 


By Leign Wesster. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 


The Children’s Year-Book. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. Selections for Every Day in the Year. A ; 
Chosen and arranged by Epirn Emerson 
Forses. Square, 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


In My Nursery. 


Toto Books.” Profusely illustrated. Small 


By Laura E. Ricwarps, author of ‘‘ The | RO BERTS BROTH ERS, 
| 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


Joel: A Boy of Galilee. 


By Annie Fettows Jounson. 
Square, 


Dorothy and Anton. 
With ten A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


By A. G. Piympron. Illustrated by the 
author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Frowzle, the Runaway. 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F. Wesset- 


i J 
in Unknown author of Sparrow, the Tramp,” 


With 
Walter and 
cloth, $2.00. 


‘* Flipwing, the Spy,” ete. 


Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermtt. Square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
Through Forest and Plain. 


A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By 
Asumore Russan and Freperick Boy re. 
Illustrated by Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


author of 


16mo, cloth, Tappan Sea. Under the 


Stable Floor. 


3 vols. Illustrated. 
back, paper sides. 


Square 16mo, cloth 
Each, 50 cents. 
PENDLETON, 


Honey. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Jock O’Dreams. 
16mo, | A Child’s Story Book. By Junie M. Lipp- & 
MANN. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


Mission.” 


By Herpert 
D. Warp. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 

E. E. Hale’s Stories. | The Wesselhoeft Books. 
| 


Illustrated, 


For Boys. 5 vols. $1.00 ea. 4 vols. $1.25 each. 


Jean Ingleow’s Stories. The Everett Books. 


5 vols. $1.25 each. | 3 vols. $1.25 each. 


Mrs. Moulton’s Stories. Mrs. Ewing's Books. 


5 vols. $1.25 each. 10 vol. 50 cents each. 


f At all bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
for Children. | 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Standish of Standish. 


A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular historical novel by 
Mrs. JANE G, AUSTIN, author of ‘A Nameless Nobleman,” ete, 
With 20 exquisite full-page photogravure illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill. Two volumes, 12mo, Tastefully bound. $5.00. 


The Works of John Burroughs. 


New Riverside Edition. With several portraits of Burroughs and 
engraved title pages. Printed from entirely new type, on paper of 
the best quality, and bound in a style combining simplicity and 
elegance. In 9 vols., 12mo, $13.50 net, the set. (Sold only in sets.) 


firs. Jameson’s Works on Art, 


Saered and Legendary Art. Two vols. 
Legends of the Monastie Orders. 
Legends of the Madonna. 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 


Edited by Miss EsTeELLE M. HURLL, with a memoir and portrait of 
Mrs. Jameson. Five vols., crown octavo, bound in simple but 
artisticstyle. Each volume contains nearly 100 illustrations, select- 
ed from the works of great masters. $3 a volume; $15 the set. 


A Victorian Anthology. 


Selections illustrating the editor’s critical review of British poetry 
in the reign of Victoria [‘* Victorian Poets’’}]. Selected and edited 
by E.C. STEDMAN. With brief biographies of the authors quoted, 
a fine frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of 
the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound 
in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; 
full levant, $6.00. 


Robert Browning. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. New Cambridge Edition, 
A wonderful piece of bookmaking, printed from clear type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait and vignette of Asolo. Crown 
svo, gilt top, $3; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or full levant; 
$7.00. 


Oliver Wendell Holines. 


Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. Uniform with 
the Cambridge Editions of LONGFELLOW and WHITTIER. With 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel Portrait,and engraved 
title. Crown 8yo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, 
or full levant, $5.50. 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 
With a fine new portrait and rubricated title and initials. Printed 
in artistic style, and exquisitely bound in polished buckram, 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Later Lyrics. 


Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry, by THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH. 18m9, vellum or cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimbletinger and His Queer Country.” 
By JopEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the ‘Uncle Remus” books. 
With 25 delicious illustrations by Oliver Herford. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


The Nimble Dollar, with Other Stories. 


By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. With a frontispiece illustration. 


16mo, $1.00. ‘ 

“These stories appeal to the average reader by their obvious inge- 
nuityand briskness ; and they please the reflective by their clever man- 
agement, their happy touches of observation and reflection, and their 
charming manner.’’—Boston Times. 


Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 


By HELEN DAWES Brown, author of ‘The Petrie Estate,” etc. 
With colored cover design and other illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


A charming companion book to Miss White's ‘When Molly was 


VARIOUS GOOD BOOKS. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth. 


A delightful book of Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and Per- 
sons, in a Journey touching Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Greece. By FRANCIS TIFFANY, author of “The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Townsend Harris, the First American Envoy 
in Japan. 
By WILLIAM E. Grirris, author of “ Japan; In History, Folk-Lore, 
and Art,” “The Lily Among Thorns,” “Brave Little Holland,” 
etc. With portrait. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


_ This book contains Mr. Harris’ journals, which are of the greatest 
historical value. 


Riverside Poets. 


A specially attractive issue of the Riverside Edition of the Poetical 
Works of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, in three volumes; H. W. 


LONGFELLOW, in six volumes; J. R. LOweu., in four volumes ; 
J. G, Wnirrier, in four volumes. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
full gilt. Sold only in sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box), at 
$2.00a volume. Particularly desirable for Holiday Gifts. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of ** Tools and the Man,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A timely book of great value, the fruit of careful and sympathetic 
study of prevailing tendencies, by one of the most intelligent and con- 
scientious writers on sociological subjects. 


The Christ of To-Day. 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and author of ‘‘The Witness to Immortality in Literature, 
Philosophy, and Life.’”’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“This book takes at once a foremost place among the efforts of 


strong minds to interpret Christ anew to their own age.’’—Boston 
Herald, 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. 


By JouN H. DENISON, D.D. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“The spirit of this work is admirable, the style is fine, and the 
thought can hardly fail to be of deep interest to the student of the New 
Testament, even though he finds many statements that he regards as 
open to criticism.’’—Philosophical Journal (Chicago). 


Frail Children of the Air. 


By SAMUEL H. ScupDER, author of ‘The Butterflies of the Eastern 
United States and Canada,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, in deco- 
rative binding, $1.50. 

A charming book about butterflies and their life. 


Anima Poete. 


Selections from the unpublished Note-books of SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, One vol., 
8vo, uniform with Coleridge’s Letters, $2.50. 

A book in general character like Coleridge’s famous “‘ Table Talk.” 
The topics treated or touched upon are varied, and all are marked 
by that affluence of intellectual light, that free play of imagination, 
and the literary charm which belong to Coleridge. 


Ten New England Blossoms and their Insect 


Visitors. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College. With Illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is one of the most successful attempts to set forth in a popular 
way why the organs of plants have assumed their present form, and 
texture, and covering, and how nicely the habit and structure of their 
insect visitors are adjusted, so that plant and insect codperate to 
meet each other’s needs.”—New York Garden and Forest. 


A Century of Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred original charades, ingenious 
in conception and worked out with remarkable skill. Fifth thou- 
sand, 18mo, $1.00. 
“The cleverest work of its kind known to English literature.”— 
Henry A. Clapp, in Boston Advertiser. 


Out of the East. 
Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By LAFcADIO HEARN. At- 
tractively printed, with artistic binding. 16mo, $1.25. 


“ student will welcome this work, not only as a cluster of lit- 
but also as a first-class contribution to the study of the 


Japanese mind.”—Literary World. 


Six,” but intended for girls of ten years or thereabout. 


 HouGuron, MirrLin, AND Company. - 


FICTION. 


A Gentleman Vagabond, and Some Others. 


By F, Hopkinson Smiru, author of “ Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville.”’ 


| These stories are told in the most entertaining manner, as all will 
readily believe who have read Mr. Smith’s other books. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Singular Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of ** The Gates Ajar,” etc, 
16mo, $1.25. 


“One of the strongest and most impressive novels that Miss Phelps 


has written—something more than a successful literary performance,” 
—Boston Beacon. 


The Village Watch-Tower. 


By Mrs. WiGGIN, author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ete. 
16mo, $1.00. 


“Dainty and excellent work ... For directness, simplicity and 
charm we think Mrs. Wiggin inimitable.”— Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, ; 
Clarence. 

Anovel. By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘“ Bret Harte’s ‘Clarence’ is not only from a literary point of view 
the best story yet based upon events inthe American Civil War, but it 


is also, considered in the light of its humanity, the manliest and ten- 
derest work of fiction in that class.’—New York World. 


The Wise Woman. 


By CLARA LouIsE BURNHAM, author of “Sweet Clover,” ete. 
16mo, $1.25. 


“A fine production of the author’s genius.’’—Boston Courier. 


The Life of Nancy. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “A Native of Winby,” ete, 
16mo, $1.25. 
‘* Some of these New England tales are veritable little masterworks. 


There are nine of them, already known to magazine readers, but all 
are worth reading again.’’—-New York Times. 


The Coming of Theodora. 


By ELizA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘ Winterborough,” “ When 
Molly was Six,’ ete. $1.25. 


“She understands New England village life to a nicety, and her 
characters in their naturalness and simplicity of depiction are delight- 
fully human.”’—Soston Beacon. 


A Question of Faith. 


A novel, by LILY DOUGALL, author of ‘ Beggars All,” “The Zeit 

Geist,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘*The authoress has drawn her characters with telling force. . . . 
There are several excellent bits of description in the book which in all 


fairness should be rated as much more readable and more wholesome 
than most love stories of the day.’’—Boston Journal. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘*‘ The Drum-Beat of the 

Nation,’ etc. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 

‘* Mr. Coflin’s story is one of thrilling interest, and is at the same 
time an historically accurate presentation of the scenes, events, and 


the spirit of the people of the colonies at the fateful outbreak of the 
Revolution.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


Stories of the Foot-hills. 

By MARGARET C,GRAHAM, 16mo, $1.25. 

“Itis one of the delightful qualities of these stories that a very 
marked and creative individuality is so perfectly diffused that Mar- 


garet Graham is but a kind of climate in which some very interesting 
people live.” —The Critic. 


The Story of Christine Rochefort, 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, Third Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Mrs. Prince, of Rufus Choate, has written a novel 
i 


particularly strong in its well-knit style. . . . The personal touches, 
scenes, and conversations are delightful.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


who enjoy believing that Shakespeare is a myth will be pleased 
at this presentation, and those who are not inclined to doubt 
the genuineness of the work and greatness of the genius of 
Shakespeare will merely be amused. It is in no sense a great 
work; has no characteristics of a classic; but the author is 
honest in his conviction, though he seems to appreciate how 
thoroughly ridiculous he must appear to others. No one who 
reads this book can question the author’s acquaintance with the 
works of Shakespeare and of his commentators. It is incon- 
ceivable that a man who knows so much should know so little 
of human nature as to suppose that people will see parallelisms 
in the multitude of quotations. It would seem as though any 
reader of this book must rise from it profoundly grateful for 
the contribution made unwittingly to the evidences that Shakes- 
peare wrote his plays, and that Bacon could never have done so. 


Porms or Home anp Country; ALSO, 
AND Verse. By Samuel Francis 
D.D., author of “America.” Boston: Silver, Burdett, 


Co. Cloth, rough-trimmed edges, $1.50; full gilt,. $2.00. 


‘dition de luxe, each copy signed by the author, richly 
$7.50. 

pel is more entitled to have his work beautifully en- 
shrined than is the author of ‘‘ America.” His reputation has 
rested so completely upon that one masterpiece that it will —- 
surprise to many to see a volume of 382 pages filled ci . 
poems,— literally poems of home and country. Fifty-eight o 
these are devoted to home, seventy-three to country, while 118 
are religious and forty-eight are miscellaneous, making a total 

of This is the first complete edition of the poems of the author, 
and it is a satisfaction to note not only that it is authorized, but 
that it has been carefully edited by the author. It destroys 
forever the fiction that Dr. Smith is an author of one poem. 
The poems of country have much the same grandeur and 
spiration as has the famous ode which has immortalized 1is 
name. ‘The odes for civic occasions are stirring. 

One of Dr. Holmes’ most felicitous remarks was that regard- 
ing Dr. Smith, whom he considered an immortal poet : — 

‘« Fate tried to conceal him 
By naming him Smith.” 
It is here worthy of note that Henry F. Durant, whose name 


was Smith, changed his name to Durant on the ground that no 
man by the name of Smith could be famous. 

The book is illustrated by two portaits of the poet and one of 
his home, besides a charming portrait of his loved and honored 
wife. There are various styles of choice binding, and a beauti- 
ful édition de luxe, each copy of which is signed by the author. 
The adaptability of many of the poems to school reading and 
recitation and to the service of song indicates some of the uses 
to which the volume will be put, while, as a choice gift book 
for the holidays, for wedding anniversaries, for teachers and 
pupils, and, indeed, almost any special occasion, it will have a 
unique interest and value. 


Grorce H. Ex.is, Boston, publishes, from the 
pen of F. A. Hinckley, ‘‘ The Deeper Meanings,” a charming 
presentation of spiritual forces. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, issue, in 
their Students’ Edition Irving’s Sketch Book, edited, by William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale College. It is a most excellent edition. 
Price, $1.00. 
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INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mr. A. E. Kirkpatrick writes that the review of his book in 
the Journat of October 81, by quoting from his book, does 
him an injustice, inasmuch as the book, as a whole, does not 
treat the non-physiological psychologists as dealing with ‘‘ thor- 
oughly dried specimens of mental phenomena,” from which the 
student gets only that which is ‘useless and worse than 


useless.” 

The Journat did not intend to be unfair, and thinks it 
entirely legitimate to quote a man’s own words. But we wish 
to give his own version of his attitude as a whole, which is, of 
course, correct : — 

“I am not opposed to non-physiological psychologists, but, 
on the contrary, claim myself to be, primarily, a non-physio- 
logical psychologist. I do not think that there are a half-dozen 
paragraphs in ‘Inductive Psychology’ that are truly physio- 
logical. I am also too much interested in the development of 
my favorite science to reject any real contribution to it, whether 
old or new. The strong language used in describing the result 
of studying certain psychologies was directed, not against the 
ideas expressed in those works, but against the method of pre- 
senting the subject to beginners. I have good reason for 
believing that the majority of the students found the subject 
‘thoroughly dry,’ and that they could make no practical use 
of it, and hence that it was ‘useless’ to them. I said that it 
was‘ worse than useless,’ because the student was led to accept 
statements without verification, and led to the habit of forming 
vague and indefinite ideas. I do not, for one moment, wish to 
appear before the public in the attitude of holding in contempt 
the products of men ‘ infinitely greater in intellectual power 
and psychological wisdom’ than myself. If it were merely a 
matter concerning my dook, I would not ask the use of valuable 
space; but since it concerns myself, and puts me in a wrong 
attitude toward other psychologists, with whom I wish to work 
in harmony toward the attainment of all the truth possible, I 
feel justified in requesting you to make this insertion.” 


Hero Tates From AmeERIcAN History. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. Twenty-six stories, 
fully illustrated. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 
340 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No two names in American statesmanship and literature 
count for so much to-day as those of Massachusetts’ brilliant 
junior senator, a genius in literature, a master in statesman- 
ship; and New York’s police commissioner-in-chief, fascinating 
in historic studies, heroic in reform. No two men in their age 
are better known; none have rendered greater service to their 
country; few stand for so much in historic comment; both 
have written extensively and well. 

The Century Company have done the country great service 
in securing from two such men twenty-six gems, which they 
have illustrated, giving a beautiful setting to incidents that can 
never lose their charm. It is probable that no book ever pub- 
lished was more worthy universal introduction into the school 
libraries of the land than this, both because of the incidents 
recorded and the spirit and style in which they are presented. 

The book begins with the story of Washington and ends with 
Lincoln. Between these two are given inspiring lessons from 
the career of many of the nation’s heroes: Daniel Boone, 
George Rogers Clark, Mad Anthony Wayne, Stephen Decatur, 
David Crockett, Lieutenant Cushing, and Admiral Farragut. 
The authors do not confine themselves to those who have won 
wide fame and undying glory, but take up many of the humbler 
heroes, whose deeds were nevertheless worthy of admiration 
and emulation. It is a stirring record of heroism throughout, 
of which any country might well be proud. 


GERMAN ScHILLeR’s Maria Sruarr. 
Clarendon Press Series. Edited with notes by C. A. Buck- 
heim. Oxford, Eng. New York: Macmillan. Cloth. 260 pp. 
This is a clear, beautiful page of German text, with a biogra- 

phy of Mary Stuart, account of the sources from which Schiller 

got his material, a critical analysis of the work, and extended 
and helpful notes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


OAKLEIGH, By Ellen Douglas Deland. Price, $1.25.——Rrp MEN 
AND WHITE. By Owen Wistar. Price, $1.50.—SUNSHINE AND HOAR, 
By Gabriel Setoun. Price, $1.25——PrEOPLE Wr Pass. By Julian 
Ralph. Price, $1.25.——DONA PERFECTA, Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. Price, $1.00.——FROM THE BLACK SEA THROUGH PERSIA 
AND INDIA. By Edwin Lord Weeks. Price, $3.50.——NorTrs IN 
JAPAN. By Alfred Parsons. Price, $3.00. JUDE, THE OnscuRE. By 
Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

DEFOE’S HIsTORY OF THE GREAT PLAGUE IN LONDON. Edited by 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut.——PROBLEMS IN DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
By W.E., Beverly. Price, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE MAKING OF MANHOOD. By W. J. Dawson. Price, $1.00, — 
LONDON IDYLLS. By W.J. Dawson. Price, $1.25.——Tuk RLESSING, 
OF CHEERFULNESS, By J. R. Miller, D.D. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF Two DuTcH DOLLs. By Florence K. Upton® 
CueEss SPARKS, Arranged by J. H. Ellis. New York: Longmans” 
Green, & Co. ‘ 

PRACTICAL LANGUAGE WORK FOR BEGINNERS. By Albert N. Raub. 
Price, 32 cents. Philadelphia: Raub & Co. , 

PITMAN’S ABRIDGED SHORTHAND DicTIONARY. Price, 85 cents. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR. Price, 45 cents——A Suorr History 
— By W.S. Robinson. Price, $1.00. New York: Macmillan 
Oo. 

SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS, No. 23. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. 


Shoemaker.— REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Ed- 
mund Burke. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, By Elbert Hubbard. Price, $1.75.——AMERICAN 


WAR BALLADS AND LyRkics. Edited by George C; Sggleston, 
Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Toxin. By Ouida. Price,75 cents ——TuE Rep SPELL. By Francis 
Gribble. Price, 50 cents.—WrSTMINSTER. By Sir Walter Besant. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Co. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by Katherine 
Lee Bates. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. By Charles E. Bennett. Price, 80 cents.—— 
SHAKESPEARE’s Julius Cwsar. Edited by Samuel Thurber. Price 
20 cents. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. ‘ 

LECTURES COURANTES. Ry ©. Fontaine. Price, $1.00.—Cor- 
NEILLE’S LE Cip. Edited by F. M. Warren. Price, 30 cents. Boston: 
& Co, 

HE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, Price 
20 cents. New York; American Book Company. Bi i, 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. ]} 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY. 


On page 263, of the issue for October 17, you print the reso- 
lutions on ‘* Entrance Requirements in History,” not as passed 
but as introduced. The amendments were :— 

I. (1) After Greece insert ‘‘ to the death of Alexander.” 

I. (2) Before empire” insert ‘‘ the’’; after it add ‘‘to the 
accession of Commodus,” and omit ‘‘ and Teutonic outgrowths, 
to year 800 A. D.”’ 

III. Instead of *‘ each” substitute ‘at least three.” 

These amendments were accepted by the one who moved the 
adoption of the resolutions, and the resolutions as thus amended 
were adopted. Ray Greene Huxine, Secretary. 


WITH THE TWELVE. 


Kindly count me among those who favor at least three years 
for the preparatory Greek course. I have never yet been able 
to find any real substitute for Greek. The study of ‘‘the most 
perfect instrument for the expression of thought ” would natur- 
ally seem to be best adapted to the purpose of training the 
highest intellectual powers. Furthermore, the moral force of 
Greek at its best, with its lessons of magnificent patriotism, 
heroic self-control, sincere love of beauty in its manifold forms 
of expression, architecture, sculpture, music, painting, and lit- 
erature — this moral force, I say, is at the foundation of our 
modern civilization. 


Quincy, Mass. FrepERIc ALLISON TuPPER. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LIBRARY. 
BEST TEN AMERICAN BOOKS SELECTED BY A PROMINENT AUTHOR. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in an article in November 
Ladies’ Home Journal, prints a list of one hundred books, by 
American authors, which he regards as the best works for 
young girls of fifteen. He considers the attractive and inter- 
esting features of books in making up his list, as he holds that 
literary instruction should be presented in its most palatable and 
inviting form to youth. In naming the best ten books for 
young girls, Mr. Higginson says: At the head of all available 
books for American girls —whether to create the love of read- 
ing or to gratify it—must be placed, of course, Miss Alcott’s 
‘* Little Women.” The young girls themselves will place it 
there, if we do not; and there is really no objection to be made 
to this prominence, beyond some occasional instances of slang 
or slovenly expression. With it may be classed, though per- 
haps written for somewhat younger readers, Miss Jane Andrews’ 
immortal ‘‘ The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round 
Ball that Floats in the Air,” a book which has for the first time 
brought it home to multitudes of young people that they are the 
citizens, not merely of a nation, but of a planet. We may then 
pass to four classic works, by classic American authors: Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Wonder Book,” Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,” 
Lowell’s ‘* Vision of Sir Launfal,” and Whittier’s ‘‘Snow- 
Bound.’ With a little less sense of perfect security we may 
add Irving’s “‘ Sketch Book,” Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” 
and Mrs. Stowe’s ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; the last two having 
this especial value, that they introduced two new races into lit- 
erature and won at once an international fame. This makes 
nine of the firstten, and Dr. Hale’s ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten ” 


seems almost providential as to the fitness of its title, and may 
rightfully find its way in. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOOMERANG. 
BY ANNA HINRICHS, 


Relics from all parts of the world show curious missiles tat 
were used as Weapons of defense and war; the most singular of 
these is the boomerang of the black natives of Australia, 
All the tribes of Australia have used it. It is recorded |yy 
Pliny the elder, that in the days of our Lord the Egyptians use: 
a ‘* throw-stick” made of the wood of the aquifolia. This when 
thrown, and failing to hit anything, would return to the thrower, 
‘* so remarkable are the properties of that tree,” in the words 
of Pliny. 


It is singular that the most wonderful of weapons should 
have been the result of the ingenuity of the very lowest type of 
humanity, —the Australian aborigine. Another strange fact is 
that, regardless of years of practice, the white man does not be- 
come an expert in the use of the boomerang. Though he may 
be a champion with other missiles, he fails to become a marks- 
man with this weapon of the savage. 

The boomerang is the simplest of all weapons. It is made of 
hard, tough wood; curved, not in the form of the segment of a 
circle, but in the form of a parabola. A bent root of a tree, 
having an angle of about forty-five degrees, makes the best of 
boomerangs; a branch grown at about that angle is also good. 
In case root and branch are unprocurable, a good boomerang 
may be cut from a board of hard pine, observing, of course, 
the proper angle. It is cut flat below and slightly convex on 
the upper surface. 

All boomerangs are not alike, nor are they all made for the 
same purpose. Some are intended as playthings, others for 
hunting and fighting. They vary in size, form, and weight. 
The weight ranges from four to eleven ounces. A typical 
boomerang is nineteen inches long from tip to tip, two and one- 
half inches wide in its broadest part, one-half inch thick, and 
weighs eight and one-half ounces. A native can do almost any- 
thing with his national weapon, and in such hands it is greatly 
to be feared. A man or animal behind a tree, rock, or house, 
where perfectly secure from bullet or arrow, cannot escape tlic 
boomerang, when thrown by an expert. It is like a gun pos- 
sessed of the mystic power of shooting around the corner. 

Sometimes the weapon is thrown straight into the air, goes up 
a few yards, then turns and glides above the ground for a short 
distance, gyrates on its own axis, makes a wide sweep anid 
flutters back to the thrower. Again, it is made to skim along 
the ground for at least seventy-five yards, then rises into the 
air over a hundred feet, makes a great curve, and returns to 
the spot from which it was hurled. Finally, its distinctive pe- 
culiarity is that it, apparently, is thrown wide off its mark, at 
something behind a house or tree, entirely out of sight, yet a 
skillful thrower will strike that object with fatal surety. 

Even when thrown to a distance of two hundred to eight hun- 
dred feet, which a native does with ease, it returns to the feet 
of the thrower, unless it strikes something in its flight. Obvi- 
ously, that would cause a deviation in its course, if not stop it 


Christmas Cards, Booklets, and Calendars, By ail. 


mas time, 


tic TOY NOVELTY. 
changes of costumes and hats. 


artistic NOVELTY GROUP. 


No. 9.— BIRTHDAY PACKET. 
day Booklets. 


Marcus Ward’s Booklets. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Our Card and Booklet packets have become a necessity in thousands of families at Christ- 


We will send the first six packages for $3.25, and 20 cents for postage, or the complete set of 
ten for %5.40, and 40 cents for postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 17 fine Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out artis- 

No. 2.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and finer Cards, and a PAPER DOLL, with 

No. 3.—For #1.00, and 6 cents for postage, a choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards, with one large, 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 10 Calendars for 1896, including an EAseL CALENDAR 
and a SLIDING BANNER CALENDAR, 

No. 5.—For 25 cents, and 2 cents for postage, 10 beautiful Christmas Cards. 


No. 6.--For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 6 LEAFLETS tied with a ribbon or cord, 


No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, of Marcus Ward and others, 
with one POCKET CALENDAR for 1896, 


No. 8.—For %1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 artistic Booklets, including one with words by Miss 
Havergal, and the Magnificat or Jubilate Booklet. , 


For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 fine Cards and 5 Birth- 


No. 10.—SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 25 Cards, assorted, together with one 0! 


50 Beautiful Cards, no two alike, some fancy-shaped, for #1.00, and 
8 cents for postage. Better assortment, *2.00 and 10 cents for post 


age. A very choice selection, &3.00, and 20 cents for postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postice, 


25 Cards, no two alike. 


*,* 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


*,* 


NOVELTIES at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and #1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for «lille! 
ent tastes and ages. Also, Boxes of Assorted Novelties, Cut-Out Animals, Soldiers, ete., 25 and 50 cents 4 


box. New and very attractive for children. 


PAPER BY TH E POUN D. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and 


number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club 


your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond wit!! "'s 


ENGRAVED VISITING=-CARDS. For $1.75 we send a Th, plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Estimates i 


nished for Wedding anc 


Class-day Invitations. Street Dies, Crests, and Sta!) 


i" Wr GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 
Handsome boxes of fine Stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 Cts., 50 cts., 75 cts., ¥1.00 to ®2.00 each, sure to give satis! tion 


HM. WW. CARTER & CO., 5 Somerset Street (near Beacon), Boston. 
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entirely. Itis an erroneous but general supposition that the 
boomerang always returns to the thrower. When properly 
thrown and not coming in contact with any object, in its course 
it does invariably return. But when aimed at something, o 
soon as it strikes that object, it either falls or assumes an en- 
tirely different flight, but does not return to the thrower.— 
Popular Science News. 


THE FINAL PREPOSITION. 


Judge Grant was right; that is, I argue that he was; others 
may argue differently. In his article published in Scribner's for 
July occurred these words: ‘a considerable uncertainty in her 
mind as to whom she is engaged to.” Two objections were ex- 
pressed to that language: one, that the preposition to was not 
needed the second time, and the other, that it occurred at the 
end of the sentence. I insist that it was necessary to complete 
the grammatical structure of the sentence. The preposition 
occurring in the phrase, ‘as to,”” does not govern the pronoun 
whom. The phrase is merely an introduction to the words that 
follow, which the Latin and Greek grammars would call an “ in« 
direct question.” By consulting any of the large dictionaries it 
will be seen that the phrase, ‘‘ as to,” is equivalent to concerning, 
respecting, orabout. If we substitute either of these words, we 
find that the ¢o that follows at the end is indispensable — “a 
considerable uncertainty in her mind concerning whom she is 
engaged to.” As the phrase, as to, was used, the second to com- 
ing at the end could not have been avoided with another word 
intervening — ‘‘a considerable uncertainty in her mind as to 
the person to whom sheis engaged.”’ Such a final position of 
the preposition, although not elegant when it can be avoided, 
was pronounced by Lindley Murray, in his celebrated grammar 
published a hundred years ago, as not grammatically incorrect. 
Many other grammarians have expressed the same view. 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


THE 


Lettering may be described under three heads — large letter- 
ing, such as bond titles; small lettering, like that done on 
coupons, cards, and tickets; and script or writing. 
gravers can do good work in all of these branches of lettering, 
but in large establishments each man is kept employed at that 
style in which he excels. 

In bonds and stock certificates the titles and script are usually 
done on the plate from which they are to be printed, but there 
is a lot of small work, common to jobs of that kind, which is 


LETTERING ON BANK-NOTES. 


Some en- 


done on what are called “dies” or “ bed-pieces,” and trans- 
ferred from the rolls to the plates. 

In large lettering a drawing of the outline of the letters is 
made on paper to get the shapes, curves, and spacing correct. 
A tracing of this outline is then made on gelatin, and, after 
filling this with vermilion, a thin coating of wax is laid on the 
plate and a transfer of the gelatin tracing put on the wax. 
Next the outline is carefully marked through the wax on to the 
plate ; the wax is taken off and the artist is ready to begin his 
cutting. 

Lettering on bank notes, if there is to be more than one 
note on a plate, is engraved on “ dies” or ‘bedpieces” and 
transferred to the plate. This insures the exact duplication of 
the material of each of the notes, and also makes it possible to 
reproduce and retouch the work at any time. — From Copper, 
Steel, and Bank-note Engraving, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. 

TENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY. 

In a recent Journa (p. 262) the birthday of Tennyson is 
said to be ‘‘ January 12, 1810.” Year, month, and day are all 
wrong, as he was born August 6, 1809. Tennyson’s birthday 
has been often given as August 5, 1809, but this he himself de- 
cided to be a mistake, as his mother always celebrated the sizth 
as the anniversary, to say nothing of other evidence of the date. 

WOR, 


| 
SAYING. 

‘**Can any one tell,” asked the teacher, ‘‘why the gender of 
the word moon is feminine, while that of the sun is masculine ? ”’ 

‘*T can, teacher,” piped up little Sam fromthe front seat. 
‘* It’s ’cause the sun gives the moon her light.” A. F.C. 

() — — 

—A Maine teacher asked her class in fractions which they 
preferred, one-half of a blueberry pie or four-eighths. One 
boy said he would rather have one-half, because there would be 
more juice in it. 


BON-BONS. 
BY ALICE I. HAZELTINE. 

—‘* Who were the earliest known inhabitants of our 
country?” asked the teacher of United States history, and the 
scholar replied, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I don’t quite know. The book 
doesn’t say exactly, but I think it was Adam and Eve.” 

—A minister was preaching in a college chapel a sermon 
about the Bible. ‘‘ There is no doubt of its inspiration,” said 
he, * yet through every one of its books we feel the flavor of a 
human hand.’’ 


—As an old gentleman was looking through the large new 
library building while on a visit to the town of his birth, the li- 
brarian asked, ‘‘Are you a native of this place, sir?” ‘I 
used to be, but I ain’t now,” was the reply. 


—‘' I tell you,” said a young man to his former teacher, 
‘* when I was in school, I used to think it was worth a good deal 
to know how to behave, but I didn’t always think it was worth 
while to do it.” 


—A schoolboy wrote the following clear explanation of a 
poetical foot : — 

‘*A poetical foot is a foot but in poetry. It is used to make 
it clear, or to make it have a clear sound, when if used in prose 
it would not be used.” 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


{ Prepared for use on Children’s Day at the Quincy [ Mass. ] 
Hospital Festival. | 


The hope and pride of all the land 
Our Public School shall ever stand ; 
The rich and poor shall gather here, 
In song shall rise their voices clear ; 
And day by day each lesson new 
Shall open wider fields of view, 
And every radiant set of sun 
Shall see some noble action done. 


Chorus. — Hail, Public School! 
The people’s glory! 
Above thee waves our banner free, 
The Stars and Stripes 
Renowned in story, 
Our sacred banner, hail to thee! 
The Stars and Stripes, 
Renowned in story, 
Our sacred banner, hail to thee! 


Send hither at dear Wisdom’s call 

The child most richly reared of all, 
Send hither from the humblest cot, 
The children of a lowlier lot, 

On equal terms they all shall meet, 

With kindly words each other greet, 
And here, as Wisdom’s page they scan, 
They'll learn the brotherhood of man. 

Chorus. — 


Through life shall last the lessons taught, 
With memories of pleasure fraught ; 
We'll track the sparkling planet’s light, 
And mark the wild bird’s heavenward flight ; 
Earth, sea, and sky their truths shall tell, 
And all their lore we’ll treasure well, 
And as each truth is understood, 
We'll learn God’s perfect Fatherhood. 
Chorus. — 


The Best Course 


to pursue in adopting any series of books designed for the instruction of 


Music in Public Schools 


the various publications, and then select and adopt, without fear or favor, that which 


seems to: possess the most points of excellence. We believe, as the publishers of it, that 


is to examine, carefully and impartially, 


The Model 


by Joun A. BRoEKHOVEN and A. J. Gantvoort, is beyond all doubt the best se 
but we do not expect every one to think as we do; natio 
d we have but little doubt as to what the result will be, judging from 


is up to date in every particular), 


merits, at the hands of any one competent to judge, an 


the almost unanimously 


If you are interested, send for a set of specimen pages, 


manner in which it is gotten up. 


Music 


Favorable Opinions 


received thus far. 


Course, 


ries that has been produced up to date (and it 


all we ask is a fair examination of its 


which will give you some idea of the scope of the work and the 


«Elegant Specimens of Book Making ” 


is the unvarying co 


Primer, 25 cts.; 1st Reader, 2nd Reader, 


mment concerning the books from the standpoint of mechanical excellence. 


MAILING PRICES: 


Bound in Cloth. 


3rd Reader, 30 cts. each ; 4th Reader, 5th Reader, 6th Reader, 40 cts. each, 


Examine “The Model Music Course.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Menta! Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Tonic 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
I. 0. Woodruff & €o., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-103 J’ulluu New York City. 
Formula on Every Pottle. 


Depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. | 


Nov. 21-23: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Nov. 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- | 
ation, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association will be held in Worces- 
ter, November 29 and 30, where it held its first 
session fifty yearsago. The officers have made 
great efforts to prepare a superior programme ; 
an efficient local committee will do everything 
possible for the comfort and convenience of 
guests ; railroads and hotels offer reduced rates, 
and the meeting bids fair to be one of the most 
interesting and profitable in the history of the 
association. The following is the order of 
exercises :-— 


Friday morning, November 29.— 10.00, music ; devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by Rey. Alexander H. Vin- 
ton, D.D.; address of welcome, Jobn T. Duggan, M.D., 
vice-chairman of Worcester school committee; re- 
sponse, President O. B. Bruce; music. 10.30, ** Moral 

raining in Our Common Schools” Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold, supervisor of schools, Boston. 11.15(@),‘‘Some 
Aspects of Child Study,’ E. Harlow Russell, princi- 
pal of state normal school, Worcester; (0) ‘ Child 
Activity,’ Thaddeus L. Boltun, Ph. D., state normal 
school, Worcester. 12.00, Report of Committee on 
Educational Progress: (a) ‘Science in Elementary 
Schools,’ Charles H. Morss, superintendent of 
schools, Medford; Progress in 
Schools,” Arthur L. Goodrich, principal of high 
school, Salem; (c) “* Evidences of General Progress,” 
Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 

Friday afternoon.—H1iGH SCHOOL SECTION: Presi- 
dent H. W. Kittredge, principal of high school, 
Westfield. 2.00, ‘‘ Recitation Work in College Eng- 
lish,” D. O. S. Lowell, teacher of English in Roxbury 
Latin school; discussion. 3.00, ‘An Ideal Business 
Course for High Schools,” James Jenkins, principal 
of English high school, Worcester; questions and 
discussion. 4.00, ‘*The Teacher in the Community,” 
Charles 8S, Chapin, principal of high school, Fitch- 
burg; discussion. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION: President, John E. 
Lynch, principal of Thomas-street school, Worcester. 
2.00, ‘The German Teacher: His Equipment and 
Environment,’ D. W. Abercrombie, pasa of 
Worcester Academy. 2.30,‘* Departmental Teaching,” 
A. W. Edson, agent of the state board of education, 
Worcester; discussion. 3.10, ‘* Methods of Teaching 
Penmanship in Grammar Schools,’ Miss Anna E, 
Hill, supervisor of penmanship, Springfield. 3.40, 
‘Responsibility of the Elementary Schools for the 
English of High School and College Pupils,”’ Samuel 


Thurber, Ph.D., master in girls’ high school, Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION: President, J. G. Ed- 


gerly, superintendent of schools, Fitchburg. 2.00, 
“The Programme in the Kindergarten,” Miss Laura 
| Fisher, supervisor of public kindergartens, Boston 
| 2.45, Primary Geography,’ Miss Flora E, Kendall- 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 


Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, fe | in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale 


Arkansas City. 


often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 


| liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 


Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 


Hill City. 


$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 


Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, | this system. #1 pays for al/ the following (Only 


Beloit. | 
Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ | 
Association, Tiffin, O. 
Dec. 7: New England Conference of Educa-_ 
tional Workers, Boston. 
Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 


one Outtit to the same person at this price): 


1. One Month's Scholarship,any dep’t........ %8.00 
2. Bivler’s P. T. in cloth, 80p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p......... 25 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9x12,12p., lyr. 


5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.......... 25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, 15x19, seal. .... 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers.........++ 1.00 


| All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you 


Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 


ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


| 


| and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


facturers of pure 


Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolaies on this continent. No chemicals are 


used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


ALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


superintendent of schools, Athol. 3.15, ‘Seat Work 
in Lower Grades,’’ Miss Bessie E. Howes, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Worcester. 3.45, ‘* Limita- 
tions in School Work,” A. K. Whitcomb, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lowell. 

Friday evening.—-8.00, Music; ‘Education: Its 
Aims and Means,” Rev. B. L. Whitman, D.D., presi- 
dent of Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Saturday morning, November 30.— 9.30, Music; de- 
votional exercises, conducted by Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
D.D.; music; report of committee on necrology, 
Nathaniel T. Allen, chairman. 10.15,“ Present Edu- 
cational Needs,’’ Charles R. Skinner, LL.D., state 
superintendent of public instruction, New_York. 
11.15, ‘Manual Training: Its Educational Value,” 
Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field; discussion, opened by Charles C. Ramsay, 
principal of B. M. C. Durfee high school, Fall River, 
and Rey. Frederic A. Hinckley, chairman of school 
committee, Northampton. 12.15, report of committee 
on resolutions; business meeting. 12.30, meeting of 
board of directors. 


Arbor day was very generally observed by 
the schools of the state. 

As changes will be made in many of the text- 
books next year, many dealers in the state are 
not handling school books, causing serious an- 
noyance in many schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, his brother, 
Colonel T. B. Davis, and son-in-law, Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, have offered the Winchester 
Presbyterian grounds and buildings and $30,000 
in money for a college to be located at Elkina, 
provided the presbytery can raise an equs] 
amount of money. At their recent meeting at 


Teach C ‘rative Assn- 
Teachers Wanted! ciation, Suite 101 Auditori. 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Winchester, the offer was formally accepted. 
The money will easily be raised, as the Presby- 
terian church is wealthy in that part of the state. 

Sistersville, the great oil centre of the country, 
that has grown from a small village to a large 
and wealthy town, has found her school build- 
ings entirely inadequate, and on November 6, 
by an almost unanimous vote, decided to issue 
bonds at once for a new school building. It 
will likely excel any other town of its size im 
the country, as the town has all the money 
necessary, with plenty of public spirit back of it. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Valley Round 
Table held at Steubenville, October 22-24, it 
was decided that the principals present favored 
free text-books for the schools under their 
charge. 


WISCONSIN. 
The superintendent of Outagamie county is 
to make a test case of Freedom and Little Clute 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
yor With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
S44 ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
; © ‘@1 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
© prominent men. 
@ 10 INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
@® @_%# the first order from each neighborhood 
NM filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
aunagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
[62] Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


THE CENTURY 
®MONTHLYe® 


are many magazines, but 


ILLUSTRATED cots ane 


CENTURY.” 


Southern Railway. 


Piedmont Air Line. 
Operating over its own rails, through every Southern State. Giving 
eC perfecti mn of service and highest standard of railway travel. ‘This is 


the route that ope:ates 
THE NEW YORK, WASHINCTON, AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN VESTI3ULED LIMITED, 
Between New York and New Orleans, via Washington and Atlanta. 
Also carrying Drawing Room and Sleeping Cars to Birmingham ard 
Li 
So uth Service, New York to Florida. The United States Fast Mail from 
New York to the South carry Sleeping Cars and elegant Coaches, and 
The Exposition Flyer. 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Atlanta. 
Vestibuled Coaches. 


Memphis, Wa-hington, Asheville, Hot Springs, and Chattanooga. 
THE PEERLESS NEW YORK AND F.ORIDA 
SHORT LINE LIM:TED, 
Three through trains daily, making the quickest, safest, and best route to the South. 


via Washington, Charlotte, and Columbia. Through Sleeping Car 


The SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the only line running into 
e grounds of the 


COTTON STATES and INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In Atlanta, Ga. 
4 AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 
Excursion Tickets For full particulars, tickets, etc., call on or address 


; WALDO A. PEARCE, New England Agent. 
BOSTON : 228 Washington St. | GrORGE G. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent. 


It is the leading magazine of the world—first in 
everything, in literature, art and patriotism. It 
is the greatest literary product of American soil. 
“Who reads an American book?” is no longer 
asked in England, where twenty thousand copies 
of THE CENTURY are being read every month. 
It costs 35 cents a number,— it is not a ten-cent 
be for If you wilt 
et a copy of the November number 
ae all sowe-niande) you will see why. TRY IT. 


Published by The Century Co., New York, 


c 
ZENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE: NEWYORK 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


A Chautavgueesk 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, ; 810.00 
Total, $20.00 f 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


OUR ORDER, THe J ARKIN SOAP MFG: BurFALo,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in Journat or Epucation, October 17th. 


Note. — We have examined the goods and premiums, as described above, and know they will 


W. H. GREEN, General Superinten " ye satisfaction. ye ow Sompany ve personally visitec i ablishn 
WASHINGTON, D. ratte Managers faverpurchased and used the goods, au gladly say everything represented 
Min e 
Ss Mounted 
Casts of Fossils, Sleletons 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | anatomical Models, 
Relie Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N.Y. Invertebrates. 
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Nov. 21, 1895. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


and see if the state law permits teachers to wear 
clerical garb in school. The Pennsylvania de- 
cision does not make the matter clear for Wis- 
consin. In order to test it he has annulled the 
license of five teachers and the case will be 
taken into court. 

Whitewater normal has been almost deluged 
by students. Never before in its history has 
there been anything like the rush of the present 
term. 


THe Srory oF THE INNUMERABLE Com- 

pany. By David Starr Jordan. Price, 
25 cents. Address: G. A. Clark, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. ‘‘A Broad-minded man’s religion.” 
. . ‘*Should take rank among the classics.” — 
Indianapolis Journal. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
Supplied to Libraries, Reading Clubs, and Individuals 
AT CLUBBING RATES. 
| Send now for Catalogue to 
BELDEN’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
| 61-63 ORANGE ST. NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


A NEW BOOK. 


Twenty-five Letters on 
English Authors. 


For Teachers, Literary Clubs. and 
the General Reader. 


By Mary Fisuer. 12mo, cloth, 406 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


The Watchman, Boston, says: ‘‘ A saner and at the 
same time a racier piece of educational work this 
pedant-ridden world rarely witnesses. There is here 
an evident intimacy of acquaintance with authors 
and their works, a chastened and mature literary 
ideal, and especially an acutely sensitive recognition 
of ethical purity as integral in all performances that 
aspire to immortality, that inspire the highest confi- 
dence. Hating the wanton, the vulgar, the pedantic, 
the conventional, she inculcates an admiration for 
things ‘venerable, true, just, lovely, and of good 
report.’ Such a book sings and sparkles ina house- 
hold, refreshing and health-giving as a fountain inan 
Oriental court.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, Says: ‘* With 
no pretense, with great simplicity, but with the skill 
of a master, Mary Fisher delights us. No work that 
has ever come to the hand of the editor of the Jour- 
nal has in it so much of promise by the way of 
attracting students to the literature that is worthy 
of their timeandthought. If any student or teacher 
can read these pages and not enjoy the authors of 
whom she treats, and not have an appetite for the 
works to which she introduces him, he has no soul 
for the music of letters, for the rhythm of literature.” 


The Seventeenth Edition of 
THE DEVELOPIIENT OF 


English Literature and Language 


By Prof. A. H. WELSH, A.M. 
Two Volumes. 8vo, 1,100 pages. Price, $4. 


No work in English literature ever issued 
from the American press has received such 
ungualified and universal commendation. 

J. M. Greenwood, superintendent of city schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., says: “I regard ‘ Welsh's English 
Literature’ as the very best work accessible to Amer- 


ican teachers. Noone at all interested in the subject 
ean afford to do without this excellent manual.” 


Sold by booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


The Lord Chief Justice of England. 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


THE 
COMPANION 


For 1896. 


The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion is shown 
by the Articles and Authors given below. 


“62 TIMES A YEAR.” 


A Remarkable Announcement. 


The Princess Louise. 


The Companion has recently published an article by 
Princess Christian. In the coming Volume another 
daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in 
collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, 
has written on a subject of interest to every home. 


Three Cabinet Ministers. 


No other periodical has been able to announce 
Articles by Three Cabinet Ministers. 


HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior. 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. 


War Correspondents. 


Many Famous Correspondents will contribute 
Stirring Narratives. 
TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. Frank D. Millet. 
GOING TO THE FRONT. Frederic Villiers. 
LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. Sir William H. Russell. 
AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. Archibald Forbes. 


Four Serial Stories. 


From the large number offered the following 
have been selected: 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. Miss M. G. McClelland. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. CC. A. Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Charles Adams. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England 


and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written un- 
usually readable articles on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profession.” 
Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on 
‘“What the Speaker Does,’’ and by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., on ‘‘How a Prime Minister is Made.” 


Four Admirals. 


Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U.S.N. 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, K. C. B. 


Fascinating Travels. 


The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by 
Companion contributors. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D.D. 
A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. Elizabeth Bisland. 
ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. W. M. Conway. 
WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. Geo. H. Bassett. 


Humorous Stories. 
A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. 
A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. R. M. Bailey. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


a 
: : New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 
with name and address, and $1.75, 
ND FREE -— The Youth’s Companion every week t anuary I, 
CALE AR FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 


| 
graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 463 i $I. i 5 


AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 


This slip with 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


G. W. Ho pen, President. 
H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 
M. C. Hotpen, Secretary. 


“Tts cost is trifling comp 


YOU NEED THE 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—-all praise it. 


Senp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 


“Holden System Preserving Books. 


ared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 
— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


IF FREE THXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


I Can Save You Money 


“oc” ices. 
where. Send two 2-cent stamps for catalog “C, containing RELL: North Cohocton, N. ¥. 


4t—[eow tf] 


» J ) he| Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
icals, | NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to t 4 ; jooanal, 
oduestional p Sears 2 and 2 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Will secure a year’s | can have their subscription 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somer ait St., Boston, Mssa. 


advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NE 


n, 


W ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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not 


Cod-liver oil is not simply 
fat. There is more to it 
than that. Otherwise 
cream would answeras well. 
Because some medicine or 
food makes you fat is no 
reason why it is as good as 
cod-liver oil. This oil has a 
number of most peculiar 
and valuable agents united 
with it. Neither these 
agents nor the oil alone will 
answer. The two must be 
united as they are found 
only in the pure cod-liver 
oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites, contains the whole 
oil. The hypophosphites 
are tonics to the nervous 
system. Its use is when 
there is a tendency to con- 
sumption, loss of flesh, 
cough or cold and in the 
wasting diseases of early 
life. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Overland Monthly for November opens 
with a bright talk by the editor, ‘‘ In the Sanc- 
tum,” on the circus and the memories it brings. 
Arthur Inkersley writes on ‘‘ The Greek Church 
on the Pacific,” with careful research in in- 
teresting material and abundant illustration. 
United States Senator William M. Stewart tells 
again in cogent style why he thinks ‘‘ Gold Not 

ecessary for Foreign Trade.” S. 8. Boynton 
contributes an interesting paper on “ Early 
California Schools,” full of personal reminis- 
cences of an era now pretty thoroughly passed 
away, and Professor Stewart Culin describes, 
with many illustrations, the curious transforma- 
tions that the game of dominoes has under- 
gone in China, Korea, and in many other places, 
even up to the land of the Eskimos. There 
are poems, editorials, reviews, and the usual 
departments, making up a varied and strong 
number. 


—The Bostonian’s leading article for the month 
is on “ Football at Harvard College,” written 
by R. Robert Dundee, of whom it may be said 
that ‘“‘he knows whereof he writes.” Other 
features of interest are, ‘* Recollections of Ex- 
Governor Alexander H. Rice,” ‘‘ Memories of 
the Past,” ‘‘The Old Salt House,” ‘ Indian 
Summer,” one of two remarkably good stories, 
etc. Its editor’s department is handled with 
striking ability, and presents every month some- 
thing that is well worthy to be read. The prac- 
tice of the Bostonian, in giving as a supplement 
to every number a portrait of some celebrated 
public character among our people, has been re- 
ceived with great favor. Last month Dr. 
Holmes’ portrait called forth general commend- 
ation, and with this number it has an admirable 
picture of Lowell Mason, who introduced music 
into the Boston public schools. 


— The Chautauquan for November furnishes 
a wide variety of instruction and entertaining 
reading. A portrait of Senora Diaz, wife of 
the president of Mexico, forms the frontispiece, 


and accompanies a richly illustrated article 
on **The Republic of Mexico.” There is a 
profusely illustrated article on the ‘‘Old Mis- 
sions of California,’ by J. Torrey Connor, and 


Tuere is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the 
only constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


a timely review of the checkered and eventful 
life of Tasso by M. V. Cherbuliez. ‘Some 
German Women Leaders ” is the title of a paper 
by Emily M. Burbank, which will be of interest 
to all who are watching the progress of women 
in the Fatherland. L. A. Sherman, professor 
of English literature in the University of Ne- 
braska, contributes a breezy article on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Humorists.” He considers Mark Twain 
the greatest humorist this country has produced. 
The department of ‘‘ Current History and 
Opinion ” deals, as usual, with the live topics of 
the hour. Meadville, Pa. 


— The monthly heretofore known as the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly will henceforth be known 
as Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, with 
the beginning of the current volume. Wider 
margins have been adopted, the departments 
have been rearranged and given a less formal 
style, and many new attractions are promised. 
In response to numerous demands, the publica- 
tion of the magazine simultaneously in this 
conntry and in England has been begun. The 
new volume opens with a list of writers, includ- 
ing David A. Wells, Fitzgerald Marriott, Daniel 
G. Brinton, E. P. Evans, James Sully, G. 
Frederick Wright, and the dean of Montreal, 
which should win it many new friends, both at 
home and abroad. Price, $5.00 a year. Sin- 
gle number, 50 cents. New York: 72 Fifth 
avenue. D. Appleton & Co. 


— The issue of Harper’s Weekly dated No- 
vember 16 contains three pages on New York’s 
great social function, the horse show; three 
pages of pictures selected from the New York 
portrait loan exhibition; articles on the coming 
opera season, with portraits of the new singers, 
the Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding, and the 
Atlanta exposition, with illustrations by W. A. 
Rogers; a fourth paper in the interesting public 
school series, entitled ‘‘ Pupils”; contributions 
by W. D. Howells and E. 8. Martin to the de- 
partments ‘‘ Life and Letters” and ‘‘ This Busy 
World,” and an installment of the serial story, 
“*Cension,” by Maud Mason Austin. 


—In view of the approaching Thanksgiving 
season, the Homiletic Review gives a large 
place to ‘‘ Thanksgiving Sermons and Themes.” 


R. M. Patterson, D.D., LL.D., leads off ina 
sermon on ‘‘ The Nation’s Life,” and is followed 
by sketches by Rev. J. B. Whitford of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., on ‘‘ The Feast of Gladness”’; by 
William Adams, D.D., LL.D, on ‘* The Home- 
Gathering ’’; and by many other outlines and 
topics. The departments of ‘‘ Preachers Ex- 
changing Views,” and the ‘‘ Editorial Section” 
are packed with inspiring and helpful sugges- 
tions on current topics of interest and living 
issues. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 


—In the American Journal of Sociology for 
November, Colonel Carroll D. Wright, the 
United States commissioner of labor, has a 
paper of the very highest importance to students 
of social questions. The title indicates the 
scope of the article, ‘‘ The Contributions of the 
United States Government to Social Science.” 
Colonel Wright has made this article a working 
guide to all the publications of all the depart- 
ments of the national government during its 
whole history, in which data for sociological 
conclusions are reported. 


— The well-known authorities on athletics and 
football, William B. Curtis and Walter Camp, 
are prominent contributors to Outing for 
November. Mr. Curtis handles ‘“‘ The Interna- 
tional Athletic Match” with the pen of the ex- 
pert, while Mr. Camp writes of the possibilities 
of the coming football battles as only Mr. 
Camp can. Many fine illustrations and breezy 
sketches of sport, travel, and adventure com- 
plete a valuable number. 


—An article of much interest in Harper’s 
Bazar for November 16, on ‘‘ Athletics at 
Vassar, Cornell, and Wells,” will appeal to 
women who keep a watchful eye on physical 
culture. 


A CORRECTION. 


In your issue of November 7, an error was 
made in announcement of the publisher and 
price of the Chautauqnan. The Chautauquan 
is published at Meadville, Pa. ‘The subscrip- 
tion is $2.00 per year. T. L. Fioop, pub- 
lisher. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Chaperone for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Louis: Chaperone Magazine. 

Our Day for November ; terms, $2.00a year. Spring- 
field, O.: Our Day Publishing Company. 

The Cosmopolitan for November ; terms, $1.00a year, 
New York, 

Sun and Shade for October; terms, $5.00 a year, 
New York. ij 

Werner’s Magazine for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 

The School Review for November; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Hamilton, N. Y. 

The Phrenological Journal for November; terms, 
$1.50 year. New York. 

The Pansy for November ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Our Animal Friends for November; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York. 

Lend a Hand for November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The Magazine of Poetry for November ; terms, $2.00 
ayear, Buffalo, N.Y, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the full-page adver- 
tisements which appear in the JourNAL every 
other week. They announce educational books 
unexcelled. This great plant, in England and 
America, do a business in good books of which 
any nation ought to be proud. Among their 
late publications will be found many suited to 
the coming holiday season. Send for cata- 
logues. Address, Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

CHARLES Scrisner’s Sons, New York, are 
among the enterprising American publish- 
ers. They announce that the Christmas num- 
ber of their illustrated magazine will contain 
seventy illustrations, twelve of them in color, 
printed in a very original way, across the text 
of a fantastic story by Brander Matthews. This 
number will also contain a remarkable group of 
articles on great English artists, with a paper 
by Cosmo Monkhouse on Alma-Tadema. ‘The 
twenty illustrations have been selected under 
the advice of the artist himself. 

One other feature will command attention. 
For ten years a great series of etchings of wild 
animals has been made by Evert van Muyden. 
A representative collection from these will be 
printed in the Christmas Seribner’s, with an ar- 
ticle by the great hunter of lions and tigers, 
Captain Melliss. 

Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have a very long and 
attractive list of holiday books. Send to them 
for a catalogue before buying. Address Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

Tue ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENTS of the Youth’s 
Companion are always of interest through the 
evidence they give of the incessant enterprise 
of that popular paper. Not only famous story- 
writers, essayists, and poets contribute to it, 
but also most distinguished statesmen, jurists, 
and scientists whose names are seldom associ- 
ated with popular literature. 

For instance, the next volume will contain 
articles on ‘‘The Bar as a Profession,” by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court; by Nelson A. Miles, on his youth in the 
army; by the Secretary of the Navy, on the 
work of the President; by the Secretary of the 
Interior, on ‘‘ Our Indians”; by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on “ The Origin of Arbor Day”; 
by Bishop Doane and Bishop Cleveland Coxe, 
on ‘*The Faults of American Children”; and 
by Andrew Carnegie, telling ‘‘ How I Became 
a Business Man.” 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher................ Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 
Michigan Lansing, Mich. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Penns yivania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School Bulletin Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. inneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results, I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists, 


WOMAN’S RIGHT. 


Some say it is the ballot box, 
Some say the home is better ; 
But we are very sure that ’tis 
The postscript to her letter. 
—N. Y. Mercury. 


— First Cyclienne —‘* Wasn't it lovely coast- 
ing down that last hill? ” Second Cyclienne— 
‘¢ Perfectly delightful! I was scared to death all 
the way. Never enjoyed anything so much in 
all my life.” — Harper’s Bazar. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 
CG will invariably derive 
benefit from its use, as it 
abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 
sumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic 
cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use. 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25c. ; 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 

receipt of amount. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Now is the best time to subscribe 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 
Weekly : $2.50 a year, 


1897, 
All for 


many thousands more will wish 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


BECAUSE 


New Subscribers 


Will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches 
us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the FIRST 
OF JANUARY FREE, and a full year’s subscription to January, 


s2.50. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless 


to do so. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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EDUCATION. 
e New Books. 7 
— Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Auth i 
or. Publish mis: i i i 
foe’ ory of the Great Plague in London.... , r _o? Price. NO apprehension need be feared in dealing witl j ici ali i 
in Differential Caleulus... Ginn & 0., Boston. | teachers, and with school officers, and In 1608 Perr, of 
The Making of Dawson, ¥.€ 80 oud, wrote: want an eight-hundred-dollar teacher for high-school assistant, and will pay that to 
London & ( Or Boston, te yeas ean give her only $650 for four-fifths time, Can you fill the bill?” We replied: 
2 and came to us from college, and has secured t positions rhius. She beg: 
Chee Longmans, Green, & Co.,N,¥. | $100,and got last year $60. ‘She ts ter positions throughius, She began at 
selections, has Shoemaker & Co. 1.00 and ought to have it, MISAPPREHENSION without a position, and will probabl 
Courantes.......... Fontaine I ub. Co., Philadelphia. app yo She didapply, of course, at the $650 offered; but Mr. Parr feared she would not come for that, and, 
ectuisns on the French Revolution.......0..2.. = - C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.00 | 45 he was in a hurry, engaged an inferior teacher, rather than wait for correspondence, He wrote after- 
Merrill, & Co., N.Y. .... that he regretted this, but, fortunately, a second vacancy occurred, and he engaged this very teacher. 
War Ballads and Lyrics.................... Eggleston. utnam 8 Sons, 1.75 teachers promiscuously. We tind out whether they will fit, and whether they will 
shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream.... Bates [Ed.}. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. = THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 
Notes iN arsons. ‘ ‘ 2 
pitman's A ridged Shorthand Dictionary TE AGC RS Established in 1884. . . . Positions filled, 3700. 
Practical Language We ginners............. ub. A.N. Raub & Co., Philadelphia, 13: j j ildi 
shakespeare’s JUIIUS Thurber [Ed.}. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, CO = O E R A V E Suit 101 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
=— A SSO Cc | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS WHO ARE AMBITIOUS for ADVANCEMENT 
MISCELLANEO US. — Will somebody please _—e why oan biti rather than those without positions. 


_.‘‘JIenry,” said Mrs. Peck, ‘‘ I am going to 
get a bicycle.” ‘* Dear me!” said Mr. Peck, 
mildly, “isn’t one man enough for you to run 
over 2” Indianapolis Journal. 


ARE YOU EVER ANNOYED 
by a buzzing or roaring sound in your head ? 
Hiave you difficulty in hearing distinctly ? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mu- 
cus, irritating the throat and causing you to 
cough ? Is your breath unpleasantly affected, 
and accompanied with bad taste ? Is your hear- 
ing less acute ? If so, you have catarrh, and 
should at once procure a bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, the best known remedy. The Balm will 
give instant relief. 


makers are never arrested for passing worthless 
bills? —Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— The wise man is the one who succeeds in 
getting his shrewd afterthought beforehand. — 
New York Recorder. 


Subscription 
Prict = = © 


REDUCED from 


$8.00 to $6.06 a year. 


EQINQUALITY AND 


ANT ITy: 
EUROPE: 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


Indispensable 


TO EVERY READER OP INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE, 


The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 
The ablest and brightest men and women 


of the world have read and commended It 
during more than half a century. = - = 


“Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, 
Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction 
and Choice Poetry—all these make up The Living Age.”"—Lve'y Bulletin, Phila. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign litera- 
ture in all its departments.—<4Advance, Chicago. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 


forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription Price REDUCED irom $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 


CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE al 
or for $8.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthli 
Rates for clubbing THE LIvINe AGE with other periodicals w 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston 


id any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; 
es will be sent for a year. 
ill be sent on application. 


Our Teacher Failed. 


We receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


for information, THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers’ Agency, 
TEAC H ERS’ AG EN CY Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREIC N- superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 120% So. 8 pring St., 

Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, IL Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[ihe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


7: MERRILL, Mgr. | (G -95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 


cations from school officials. 


[eow] 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with .e se Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. _ Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
C, B, RUGGLES & CO. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= Tne WESTERN OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
WINSHIP 


AGENCY. 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


Register 
now. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnaAcer. 
(N. FE. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | and renting vf school property. 
high-grade positions in Penn-| Best references furnished. ’ 

i irculars E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
syilvania and other States. Send for circu of 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. Firtu Av (corns FORK 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


American Teachers’ Burea,| The Southern Educational Bureau 


, Mo. 
Teachers Wanted. te nants nascent Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 


WW HEN WRITING to our advertisers please | for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 
mention the “Journal of Education.” eow] P. O. Box 203, Memruis, TENN. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Subscribers to the Tue JournaL or Epvcation is published 
have their subscriptions é 

sdvanced sia months by send- weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 

ing a new yearly ie gael a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
SHING CO. he 

Boston, Mass regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 

‘ling to devote & tinued, but will be discontinued on oe 

Ww Teachers who are willing to devote a | - bend fe 

ante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting if the subscriber so desires 1 «ie 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | mittances by draft, postal or express order, 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and registered letter to the publishers, New Eno 

furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address Lap PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Agency Dept.. N, E, PUB, CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Vol. XLII.—No. 20. 


The University Tutorial Series. 


ROMAN AND GRECIAN HISTORY IN PERIODS. 


By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., Oxon., 
AND 


W. F. MASOM, M.A., Lond. and Camb. 


At the recent meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Schools, co-operation wm securing amongst the col- 
leges and schools a better and more thorough training in Greek 
and Roman History seems to have been the sum of the resolutions. 


Grerian Historp. 


Early Grecian History. A Sketch of the 
Historic Period, and its Literature, to 495 
B.C. 70 cents. 


The Peloponnesian War. B.C. 431-404. 


Kioman Historp. 


B.C. 287-202. 
80 cents. 


The Struggle for Empire. 


Rome Under the Oligarchs. B.C. 202-133. 
80 cents. 


The Decline of The Oligarehy. B.C. 70 cents. 
133-78. 80 cents. |Sparta and Thebes. B.C. 404-362. 
The Making of the Monarchy. B.C. 70 cents. 
78-31. SO cents. |The Deeline of Hellas. B.C. 371-323. 
The Early Prineipate. B.C.31to A.D. 96. 70 cents. 
60 cents. |History of Sicily, from the Tyranny of 


Gelon to the Death of Agathocles, with a 
History of Literature. B.C. 490-289. 
70 cents. 


The Tutorial History of Rome, to A.D. 
14. With Maps. | 80 cents. 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TRANSLATIONS, THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, and SCIENCE, 
mailed gratis on application. 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miller’s 
Daughter. 


For 35 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 
Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 


engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
and take no other. They are the best. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N Y, 


$ Tne Muler’s 
, Send us your address on a postal 
apd we will mail you our beautiful 
F R E E Illustrated Booklet, containing 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 E, St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


A Notable Volume 


OF THE 


International Education Series 


JUST ISSUED: 


The Psychology of Number, 


And its Applications to Methods 
of Teaching Arithmetic. 


By James A. MCLELLAN, A.M., LisDs 
Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 


and Dewey, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Univ. of Chicago. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


It is believed that this work will supply a special 
want. There is no subject taught in the elementary 
schools that taxes the teacher’s resources as to meth- 
ods and devices toa greater extent than arithmetic. 
There is no subject taught that 1s more dangerous to 
the pupil in the way of deadening his mind and ar- 
resting its development, if bad methods are used, 
The mechanical side of training must be joined to 
tne intellectual in such a form as to prevent the fix- 
ing of the mind in thoughtless habits. 

The authors of this book have presented in an ad- 
mirable manner the psychological view of number, 
and shown its applications to the correct methods of 
teaching the several arithmetical processes. 
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